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Art.I. Mr. Ellis’s Journal of the late Embassy to China. 
Arr. II. Mr. M‘Leod’s Narrative of a Voyage in the Alceste. 


[ Article concluded from page 17.] 


j Ov account of the late Embassy to China is now to be re- 
£ : sumed at the period of its return from Pekin, when it 
_' & had been denied admittance within the walls of that capital, 
‘ and dismissed without an audience of the oriental autocrat. 
t ‘The imperial mandate for the return of the English was 
t executed with most inconvenient celerity; and Mr. Ellis, who 
of ‘had given up his chair to an invalid, was jolted along in an 
vd open cart over a road paved with granite, but full of holes, 
‘ during the greater part of a dark and rainy night. As the vehicle 

had no springs, every jolt is described as almost sufficient to 
ey have occasioned a dislocation of some of the joints: but at 








length, in company with his colleagues, he reached the boats 
h at ‘Tong-chow, about three o’clock in the morning of the 3oth 
e of August. The baggage followed on the succeeding days, 
Y and on the second of September the Embassy set out on its 
6 return. Canton was the place of its destination, so that a 
> journey was to be undertaken from the northern to the 
| southern extremity of the empire. On the sixth, they once 
e more arrived at Tien-Sing, the scene of their first troubles. 
. ) Mr. Ellis thinks that, compared with other countries of 
tH Asia, China presents an aspect of great prosperity, but his 
a colleagues were struck with the wretched appearance of the 
h lower orders. The Chinese, he says, are affectionate in their 
se treatment of children: though a son in China is never of age, 
and ‘ the act of begetting inflicts servitude, until the death of 
= the parent emancipates him.’ ‘They are not, however, good 
of neighbours; and, if Mr. Ellis’s statements be well-grounded, 
J they shew very little inclination to assist each other in dis- 
W. tress. He even mentions instances in which persons, in the 
act of being drowned, have been passed by others, who had 
ed the means of saving them, with the utmost indifference. Of 
er ‘¢ the compound of villainous stenches” issuing from the 
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people, especially when collected in crowds, he frequently 
els with great disgust. The power of making many 
observations, however, was limited by the jealousy of the 
soldiers in attendance. At Tien-Sing, the author walked a 
little way in the town, in which the dead walls of the houses, 
being turned towards the street, gave the place a melancholy 
appearance: some of the shops seemed well-stored, particularly 
those of the druggists: those of the butchers were remarkably 
clean; and Mr. Ellis suspected, from the good appearance of 
the meat, that the Embassy was not served with the best pro- 
visions that could be procured: the Chinese cookery was 
greasy, and insipid to an English palate. On the eighth of 

eptember, the travellers left their former route, and entered. 
the river Eu-ho, moving against the stream. More than the 
usual proportion of women were observed as spectators, and 
“ the feet of several were fine specimens of distortion: as far as 
the instep they are left of the natural size, and the compres- 
sion there brings them suddenly toa point.’ The banks were 
in most places cultivated with Ay dpereas and the grounds 
laid out with much neatness; while the stalks of the kaou- 
leang, or millet, which formed a treillage to support a species of 
French-bean, gave an elegant appearance to the gardens. 
‘On their arrival at Tsing-heen, of which some account will 
also be found in the history of Lord Macartney’s embassy, 
Mr. Ellis gained an opportunity of examining a Miao or 
temple, of which he gives this description : 


¢ A Miao in the suburbs contains several curious idols, which, 
however, we were able to examine but imperfectly from its being 
the dark of the evening. A bystander was kind enough to light 
‘one of the small tapers, which gave us a glimpse of the principal 
figures ; amongst these, the first was called by the soldiers Chung. 
‘wang-hai; the meaning of the name, or the nature of the deity 
the figure represented, I have not been able to learn. He was 
seated on a throne with another male figure placed some steps 
below him, before whom was a table or altar. A female figure m 
a mantle, that I have often before remarked, was on his right 
hand. The male figures with full beards. The principal and the 
female had something in their hands, which, from being of the 
same shape and coiour, I have hitherto considered as a leaf. Near 
the entrance, on each side, were two figures of men in armour 
standing near horses ready accoutred ; the men seemed stone. A 
large censer, of a composition like bell-metal, was placed on one 
side of the inner temple. These temples, like the dwelling-houses, 
are divided into courts, and there are generally idols in each. I 
believe that the Chinese need not yield to any nation in the num- 
ber of their gods, or in their real indifference upon religious sub- 


jects. We may conjecture that the Miaos on the banks of the 
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river are chiefly dedicated either to the great God of Water or to 
the Dit Minores of rivers.’ 


Little variety was observed in the trees: the willow, aspen, 
and a species of ash, were chiefly noticed: the water of the 
river was muddy to excess, and yet the trackers drank it 
without any purification ; the thermometer was about eighty- 
three, at three o’clock in the day. Chang took leave of the 
Embassy on the fourteenth, and informed them that Ho had 
been dismissed from all his offices, in consequence of having 
concealed from the Emperor the fact of Lord Amherst having 
travelled all night to Yuen-min-huen: yet no symptoms of 
a recall were manifested. He also took occasion to explain 
that the ko-tou was a religious ceremony, an adoration of the 
Emperor. It is impossible to ascertain how far we can 
depend on such representations, but even in this light the 
ceremonial is extremely objectionable. Many events occurred 
in the return which evinced a diminution of respect in the 
natives towards the members of the Embassy, from the cir- 
cumstance of their want of imperial favour: but it is needless 
for us to particularize them. 

September 23. they came to the celebrated imperial canal; 
the mouth of which, from the river, is formed by piers of stone 
in which grooves are cut for flood-gates: the canal is called 
Cha-kho, or river with locks, and was in fact a natural river, 
aided by art for the purposes of navigation: but the stream is 
scarcely perceptible. On entering it, the boatmen performed 
a sacrifice by killing a cock, and sprinkling the bows of the 
boat with its blood. ‘ It was afterwards roasted, and spread 
with other eatables, upon the forecastle, before a sheet of 
coloured paper; a pot of Sam-shoo (a spirit distilled from 
rice) with too small cups, and a pair of chopsticks, were placed 
near the provisions.’ It does not appear what imaginary 
deity was honoured by this preparation: but probably it was 
the genius of the river, as a libation was made to the water ; 
in the end, the greater part of the provisions was consumed by 
those who prepared them. On the sixth of October, having 
passed many places which are noticed successively, the party 
arrived at the junction of the canal with the Yellow river ; the 


crossing of the latter of which is considered by the Chinese as 


a service of danger. Mr. Ellis regards the map in Van 
Braam’s account of the Dutch embassy as giving a more 
accurate idea of the relative situation of the two waters, than 
that which is attached to the narrative of Lord Macartnéy’s 
embassy: but he also notices some slight defects in the 
former. | 

I 2 : : At 
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. At Kwa-choo, the travellers. finally left the canal, to proceed 
by the Yang-tse-kiang river, (the son of the sea,) which was 
deemed a p Reve route than the one that was pursued from 
the same place by Lord Macartney. As the navigation was 
contrary to the current, if was necessary to wait for a 
favourable wind; and, during this interval, Mr. Ellis saw a 
fair specimen of Chinese landscape-gardening, at a neglected 
palace of the late Emperor Kien-Lung. He considers the 
ornamental gardeners as good imitators of nature, and their 
piles of rocks as much less open to ridicule than some of our 
artificial Gothic ruins in this country. At the same place, 
they were present at the inspection of, some Chinese archers, 
who shot very well at a target, distant forty yards, but mani- 
fested much gravity and ceremony in handling their bows and 
arrows. 

At length, on the roth of October, they were once more 
launched, proceeding W. S. W. in their general course: the 
width of the stream, when undivided, was not less than three 
quarters of a mile: but it widened sometimes to double that 
extent, and the waters formed no inconsiderable waves. On 
the second day of their passage, they received an imperial 
edict, of which they had previously heard, relative to the 
treatment of the Embassy on its return by the Chinese com- 
missioners: it was a good specimen of national arrogance: 
the exchange of presents is termed “ giving much and re- 
ceiving little;” and an allusion is made to the ambassador’s 
gratitude on the occasion, and his expressions of fear and 
repentance. ‘These public documents seem intitled to about 
_as much credit as those of the late Bonaparte-dynasty, and are 
clearly framed with precisely the same view ; viz. that of con- 
cealing real events, and substituting such as were fictitious, to 
impose on the public mind. It seems even to be little doubted 
that the performance of the ko-touw by Lord Macartney had 
been regularly registered in the records of the court of cere- 
monies, although it was notorious that no such event ‘ever 
took place: but it suited the purpose of the court to conceal 
its own concessions. 
~ October 21., the Embassy first saw the walls of the cele- 
brated city of Nankin, skirting a high hill, (the Lion-hill,) 
which is included in their circuit. Some little liberty of 
excursion was here obtained, to which’ we are indebted for 
the following description of the place : 


_ €.Nankin (now called Kian-ning-foo), is rapidly decaying, but 
the Yang-tse-kiang, upon whose banks it is situated, and to which 
it — owed its greatness, still rolls his mighty waters, undi- 
minished by foreign conquest, and unaffected by subverted ‘empire. 
| ae The 
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The inhabited part of the town is twenty lees from the gate through 
which we entered; the intervening space, though still crossed by 
paved roads, being occupied in gardens and bamboo groves, with 
few houses interspersed. _ This gate is a simple archway thirty-five 
paces broad, the height of the wall forty feet, its width seventeen. 
Near the gate are two large temples; that dedicated to Kwan-yin, 
and called Tsing-hai-tze, or quiet sea college, is interesting from 
the superior execution of the figures of Chinese philosophers and 
saints surrounding the great hall; though not less than twenty in 
number, they were all in different attitudes, and yet all highly ex- 
pressive ; two looked, both in features and dress, not unlike Ro- 
man sages. The power of one was marked by a wild beast in the 
act of crouching at his feet, as if awed by his sanctity; the grey 
eyebrows of another were represented grown to such enormous 
length as to require to be supported by his hands: this probably 
is intended to commemorate some act of devout penance analogous 
to the actions of the Hindoo Jogees. A skreen, representin 

Kwan-yin, surrounded by the birds of the air and beasts of the 
field, looked to me as if telling the story of the creation, when all 
living things were produced by the Universal Mother. Some 
metal vases, intended for burning incense, attracted our notice 
from the elegance of their form and execution: one of them much 
| resembled the Etruscan. An inscription stated that they were the 
work of a sage who lived two hundred and fifty years ago, and 
had, it is said, for the promotion of embassies to China, travelled 
into India and other countries to the west. Near this temple is a 
public vapour-bath, called, or rather miscalled, the bath of fragrant 
water, where dirty Chinese may be stewed clean for ten chens, or 
three farthings: the bath is a small room of one hundred feet area, 
divided into four compartments, and paved with coarse marble: 
the heat is considerable, and as the number admitted into. the bath 
has no limits but the capacity of the area, the stench is excessive ; 
altogether, I thought it the most disgusting cleansing apparatus IL 


had ever seen, and worthy of this nasty nation.’ : 
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The English gentlemen were not allowed to penetrate 
the streets as far as the tower called * the Porcelain tower.” 
Many authors have described this edifice: but Mr. Ellis’s 
observations enable him only to pronounce, on a distant 
view, that it is octagonal, and of nine stories. He doubts 
the fact of the ball on the summit being of gold; and 
. he also imagines that the facing is only of white tile, to. 
af which either Chinese or European exaggeration has given 
the name of porcelain. It was about this time that 
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d Kwang, who still retained the office of Chin-Chae, was very’ 

communicative in a conversation with Lord Amherst, on 
ut the ‘subject of the public life of the Emperor; who, -it 
ch would seem, is.a miserable ‘ victim of ceremony, not ‘al-. 
li- lowed to:lean. back im public, to.smoke, to change his dress, ° 
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- or indulge in the least relaxation from the business of re- 


presentation.’ He is free only in his priyate apartments, 
| #. where 
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where he is presumed by Mr. Ellis (but with some latitude of 
conjecture) ‘ to console himself for public privations by 
throwing aside the observance of decency and dignity.’ 

As the travellers proceeded to the south, the picturesque 
appearance of the country improved rapidly; and their eyes 
met with no inconsiderable relief after the endless level of 
the provinces on the Rei-ho and the canal, in contemplating 
the natural beauties of the banks of the Yang-tse-kiang. The 
climate also was delightful ; and a rapid succession of moun- 
tain-scenery, valley, streams, and woods, presented itself to 
the view in the most pleasing combinations. In surveying the 
towns and villages, as he passed, the author refers to an 
observation which he had frequently made, that of being often 
much struck with the number of persons apparently of the 
middle classes of society. If this impression be a true one, it 

ives us a much better idea of Chinese comfort, nay of 

hinese polity and strength, than we should easily infer 
from the general remarks of travellers. On the subject of 
population, Mr. Ellis’s opinions occasionally vary: but we 
think that we may state the average impression on his mind to 
remain as it was formed early in his expedition, — that it did 
not much, if in any degree, exceed that of well-peopled por- 
tions of Europe. He probably passed through the most 
populous districts, because it is natural that those countries 
would be most thickly inhabited which bordered on the great 
line of water-communication between the north and the south 
parts of the empire. If no allowance, indeed, were made for 
curiosity, which drew such multitudes together to stare at the 
European travellers, the population would have appeared 
excessive: but this is so universal a feeling with these people, 
that large deductions clearly ought to be made on account of 
it. The old adage of ‘ omne ignotum pro magnifico” has 
never been more truly exemplified than in the ideas which 
long prevailed in our quarter of the world, relative to China: 
but every partial enterprize of discovery has deducted some- 
thing from the wonder ; and, before the accounts of this late 
Embassy, the general opinion of Europeans relative to 

ulation had nearly agreed with that.of the present writer. 

The beauty of the female sex also improved very manifestly 
as the expedition approached the southern provinces; thou 
that inanity of expression, which is so universal in the features 
of this nation, detracted much from its value. No instance of 
infanticide -came within the knowlege of the author: but, 
from the very partial observations which he was able to make 

on the manners of the people, he is not competent to deny the 
existence of the practice. The general appearance of — : 
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of some station is delineated thus: * Whatever be the sizé: 
or corpulency of Mandarins, they have generally a womanish’ 
appearance, I had written effeminate, but as they have nothing 
slight, or delicate about them, the epithet would not be ap-' 
plicable; perhaps I should say a total absence of manliness. 
The sketch is from life: our Mandarin, six feet high, weigh- 
ing at least fifteen stone, is before me, looking like an over-, 
eating cook or house-keeper.’ 

Qn the 14th of November, they quitted the Yang-tse-kiang,: 
having travelled on its waters two hundred and eighty-five: 
miles; the river turning to their right, as it appears by the 
charts, nearly with a right angle, much like the junction of 
the Saone and Rhone; and they entered on the Po-yang lake, 
which has a communication with the river that they had left.. 
During one of the periods of anchorage, some of the party 
made an excursion to a college, where Choo-foo-tze, one of the 
commentators on Confucius, taught a numerous body of his’ 
disciples. ‘They saw nothing peculiarly striking in the build- 
ing, but in one of the halls was a statue of Confucius, together 
with a groupe of some of his principal disciples; and it is a 
curious fact that the features and complection of the philo-- 
sopher are ‘ decidedly African.’ ‘The size of the Po-yang lake 
altogether disappointed expectation, but the scenery on its 
banks was mountainous and picturesque. Leaving it after a 
passage on it for sixty miles, the Embassy proceeded on a 
river of about four hundred yards in width, and the scenery 
became gradually more tame. 

At Nang-chang-foo, a town of considerable importance, 
Mr. Ellis was gratified by a military spectacle: 


‘ In a walk round the walls I was most agreeably surprised, by 
coming upon the place where the examination * for the advance- 
ment in military rank was holding. The place might be called a 
stadium of about two hundred yards in length: at the upper end 
a temporary hall had been erected, with an elevated throne or seat ; 
a row of Mandarins, in their full dresses, occupied each side, but 
the distance at which I stood did not enable me to ascertain whe- 
ther the raised part was occupied by some Mandarins, or by a re~ 
presentation of the Imperial presence. At the extremity opposite 
to the hall was a wall of masonry, mtended as a butt for military. 
practice, and, at a short distance in advance, a py-loo, from which 
the candidates, on horseback, armed with a bow and three arrows,. 





‘ * This examination, on referring to the Missionary accounts,. 
appears to have been that of Bachelors for. Licentiate’s degree,. 
here are three degrees: Bachelor, Licentiate, and Doctor ; 
Tseou-tsee, Kien-gin, Tsin-tse. They are examined in all mili- 
tary manceuyres, and especially on the subject of encampments.” ~ 
I 4 started : 
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started : the marks at which they fired, covered with white ry) 
were about the height of a man, and somewhat wider, placed: at. 
intervals of fifty yards; the my 2 was to strike these marks suc-. 
cessively with the arrows, the horses being kept at full speed. Al-. 
though the bull’s eye was not always hit, the target was never 
missed: the distance was trifling, not exceeding fifteen or twenty 
feet. It appeared to me that the skill was most displayed in 
charging the bow without checking the horse. The candidates 
were young Mandarins, handsomely drest: their horses, trimmings, ’ 
and accoutrements were in good order; the arrows were merely 
pointed, without barbs, to prevent accidents, the spectators being 
within a few yards of the marks. On the whole the sight was in-, 
teresting, and I much regretted that the pressure of the crowd, 
_ and the possibility of giving offence by any interruption that might 
thence arise to the ceremony, compelled me to remain only a few 
minutes. The circuit of the walls was five miles and a half.’ 


The river, on which they were now embarked, became 
more shallow as they advanced, and they were consequently, 
much inconvenienced by the change of boats, as circumstances, 
rendered it necessary. At length they quitted it, where it. 
ceased to be, navigable, and repaired to a koong-kwan, or 
government-hotel, which had been put in readiness for Lord, 
Amherst: but he found it so deficient in necessary accommo- 
dations that he immediately declined to use it. The passage 
over the mountains of Mee-ling was commenced on the follow- 
ing morning. Three thousand men are said to have been em- 
ployed in carrying the packages; and, indeed, the quantity of. 
personal baggage had often been matter of astonishment to 
the Chinese: but we must add to it the rejected presents, 
many of which, such as plate-glasses, were of a very cumbrous 
nature. The ascent was not so steep as it had been pre- 
conceived, and was rendered easy by a pavement of broad steps: 
the pass itself was romantic, the cliffs being wooded to their 
summit: but the rock did not appear to be cut down more 
than twenty-five feet. One day completed the land-expedi- 
tion, and brought the Embassy to Nan-hiung-foo, whence they 
were hurried forwards in small boats on account of the shal-: 
lowness of the river, which was daily becoming less navigable. 

January the first, 1817, boats with Hong. merchants on 
board, who had come out to see Sir George Staunton, now 
announced the approach to Canton; and in the evening of 
the same day the Embassy dined with the factory, and 
‘ experienced in the heartiness of their reception a pleasing 
contrast with the pretended hospitality of the Chinese.’ The 
Emperor’s letter to the Prince Regent was received from the. 
‘hands of the Viceroy about a week after Lord Amherst’s. 
arrival: it was inclosed in bamboo, covered with ‘yellow silk, 

and 
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and written in Chinese, ‘Tartar,’ and Latin; it was, as usual, 
styled a mandate: but, with this exception, it was less assum- 
ing than it might have been expected to be, and not more 
offensive than that which came from Kien-Lung to his present 
Majesty through the hands of Lord Macartney. | 
We have thus ee down an account of our late 
Embassy from the period of its dis-embarkation to that of its 
arrival at Canton, and have found Mr. Ellis an entertaining 
guide and companion. When we said that he appears to be a 


young writer, we presumed that fact not merely from oc- 


easional carelessness of composition, but from the insertion of 
phrases and illustrations almost of a boyish nature, and which 
few persons would haye adopted who had been long initiated 
in the use of the grey-goose quill. Notwithstanding this 
blemish, we see evident traces throughout his volume of ‘a 
mind well cultivated by liberal education. Of botany he con- 
fesses himself to be ignorant, but some geological remarks, not 
uninteresting, will be found interspersed with his narration. 
His opinion of the character of the people whom he visited 
sometimes varies with circumstances; in general, he is 
undoubtedly inclined to think of them with great contempt, 
but ‘at other times more favourable impressions are made. 
This variation gives an occasional appearance of contradiction 
to himself: but, as the work is intended for a journal expres- 
sive of feelings as they‘arose, censure on this head would be 
unjust. We have also said-that he appears to be a young 
politician; which we argue from a want of prudential reserve, 
when speaking of the differences of opinion that arose in the 
little cabinet of the ambassador and his two joint commis- 
sioners. On this head, however, we can have no reason to 

complain if his colleagues are perfectly satisfied. © § _ 
Some of the coloured plates in the volume are very useful as 
illustrations of the descriptions of Chinese scenery: they are 
chiefly views on the rivers, and of objects on the banks. 
More accurate delineations of Chinese architecture would 
doubtless have been very acceptable: but the members of the 
embassy were so impeded by the curiosity of the populace, 
that we presume it was difficult for them, unless at places 
remote from' towns, to take any sketches, We could also 
have wished for some costumes of persons in dresses of cere- 
mony, which would have been of considerable utility in‘ mak-' 
ing the text more’ intelligible. Of the chart of the route of 
the Embassy; we cannot say much: ‘a large proportion of the 
places mentioned in the narrative is altogether omitted ; and 
the ‘dates of arrival and departure, which are necessary to a 
work cgmposed in the form ofa journal, are unaccountably 
neglected 
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neglected in one half of the route, and. sedulously, marked in, 
the. other. In fact,the route of the former Embassy, as well 
as of the present, should have been carefully given, from the 
point at which they varied; whereas even the line of progress 
of the late expedition only is not marked on the chart, after 
it left the Yang-tse-kiang. It appears by the preface that 
Mr. Havell, the artist who accompanied the mission, has 
preserved his own portfolio for the purpose of a separate 
publication. 

We now revert to the volume of Mr. M‘Leod; whom we 
find on his return, in company with Lord Amherst and suite, 
at. Manilla, the capital of the Philippine islands, on the 3d 
of February, 1817.' Medical inquiries as naturally suggest 
themselves to his mind as discussions on ko-tou to that of 
Mr. Ellis; and he informs us that the members of his frater- 
nity, at this Spanish settlement, complain that there are no 
“¢ enfermedades reynantes,” or reigning diseases, such as the 

ellow fever, at the Havannah, Vera Cruz, and Carthagena. 
He attributes this healthiness more to accident than the cli- 
mate; observing that the Spaniards who inhabit it are almost 
without exception Creoles, and are therefore assimilated to the 
temperature from their birth. The Spanish authorities were 
sedulous in their attentions to the Ambassador; who re-em- 
barked on the oth, when the Alceste got under weigh, and 
patted from the Lyra, which was sent with dispatches 
to India. After an accurate examination of charts, it was 
determined to proceed, on leaving Borneo, through the 
straits of Gaspar. At day-light, on the morning of the 18th, 
they made Gaspar-island, exactly at the time expected, and 
stood. on for the straits: It seems that they were steering 
under the most guarded circumstances, taking constant 
soundings, which corresponded exactly with those that are 
noted on the charts, and following the express line prescribed 
by them; when suddenly, about half past seven in the morn- 
ing, the ship struck with a horrid crash on a reef of sunken 
rocks, and remained immoveable. It was soon found that all 
attempts to move the vessel would be fatal; the anchors were 
therefore let go to keep her fast; and the pumps were. soon 
abandoned as unavailing. The nearest land, an island, was 
about three miles distant, and thither the Ambassador and 
suite were first conveyed in the boats, while the Captain and 
his officers were earnestly employed in saving provisions. 
When the tide fell, some articles were procured, sufficient to 
preserve the crew from immediate starvation: but no water 
could. be obtained, beyond what. happened to. be on deck in 
drip-stones and water-jugs; and every attempt to dig for it 
11 on 
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on shore was for a long time fruitless. The little that had 
been saved from the wreck was served out equally, and with- 
out any distinction of rank, in the proportion of one gill to 
each man, mixed with the same quantity of rum: the Am- 
bassador himself setting the best example of fortitude under 
severe privation. 

As the boats were incapable of conveying half the number 
of the people to any other shore, it was resolved that Lord 
Amherst and his suite should proceed with a portion of the 
crew to any part of Java that they could reach, and thence 
send vessels to deport the remainder. It was possible that the 
might reach Batavia in three days, and row-boats from that 
port might as possibly make the island in twelve or fourteen. 
Forty-seven. persons embarked in this expedition, includin 
Mr. Ellis, who gives a detail of it in his volume: their stoc 
of provisions consisted of a side of mutton, a ham, a tongue, 
about twenty pounds of coarse biscuit, some few of fine, seven 
gallons of water, the same of beer, as many of spruce, and 
thirty bottles of wine: the number left behind consisted of 
two thse men and boys, and one woman. 

The island was uninhabited, except by baboons; it was 
overgrown with wood.; and the mangroves extended sa much 
into the sea as to make landing difficult. Some rain af- 
forded relief to the thirst of the crew; and several persons 
imagined, as in former instances, that bathing in the sea was 
useful, as drinking by absorption. A few days afterward, one 
of the wells yielded sufficient water to afford a pint to each 
man: * it had a sweetish milk-and-water taste, something 
like the juice of the cocoa-nut, bat no one found fault with 
it:’ indeed, they attempted to persuade themselves that, when 
mixed with rum, it resembled milk-punch. 

On Friday the 21st, three days after the shipwreck, the 
vessel was discovered by a party of Malay pirates, of whose 
brutal and savage disposition no new instances are required, 
The persons on board the wreck fortunately escaped to the 
island, where, from their report of the enemy, preparations 
for a defensive war were immediately commenced. 


‘ Under all the depressing circumstances attending shipwreck } 
of hunger, thirst, and fatigue, and menaced by a:ruthless foe; it 
was glorious to see the British spirit staunch and unsubdued. 
When the order was given for every man to arm himeelf in the best 
way he could, it was obeyed with the utmost promptitude and ala- 
crity. Rude pike-staves were formed by cutting down young 
trees ; small swords, dirks, knives, chise]s, and even large spike- 
nails sharpened, were firmly affixed to’ the ends of these poles; 
and those who could find nothing: better hardened the erd of the 
wooed in the fire, and, bringing it to-a sharp point, — 
lerable 
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lerable weapon. ‘There were, perhaps, a dozen cutlasses; thé 
marines liad about thirty muskets and bayonets, but could muster 
no more than seventy-five ball-cartridges among the whole party: 
We had fortunately preserved some loose powder drawn from the 
guns on the upper deck after the ship had struck, (for the maga- 
zine was under water in five minutes,) and the marines, by ham- 
mering their buttons round, and by pieces of broken bottles rolled 
up in cartridges, did their best to supply themselves with a sort of 
langridge which would have some effect at closé quarters, and 
strict orders were given not to throw away a single shot until sure 
of their aim. , Mr. Cheffy, the carpenter, and his crew, under the 
direction of the Captain, were busied in forming a sort of abattis 
by felling trees, and enclosing in a circular shape the ground we 
occupied; and, by interweaving loose branches with’ the stakes 
driven in among these, a breast-work was constructed, which 
afforded us some cover, and must naturally impede the progress of 
any enemy unsupplied with artillery. That part of the island we 
had landed on was a narrow ridge, not above musket-shot across, 
bounded on one side by the sea, and on the other by a creek, extend- 
ing upwards of a mile inland, and nearly communicating with the 
sea atitshead. Our hill was the outer point of this tongue, and-its 
shape might be very well represented by an inverted punch-bow]: 
the citcle on which the bow! stands would then shew the fortifi- 
cation; and the space within it our citadel.’ 


On the 22d, the merciless savages set fire to the wreck, and 
disappeared for a time: useful articles were nevertheless occa- 
sionally procured from it during some succeeding days, parti- 
cularly in the way of arms; the vessel having been consumed 
to the water’s edge, and thus giving easier access to stowages 
which lay below. ‘The Malays shortly afterward re-appeared, 
and, as they rejected all signs of accommodation, their pur- 
poses were very evident: in a rencontre, two of them were 
taken, ene having been wounded in the knee, who seemed to 
have. no hope of being permitted to live: but, when the 
wounds of the one were dressed, and the hands of the other 
were untied, they became by degrees more cheerful, and 
seemed particularly gratified when one of their companions, 
who had been killed, was decently interred. 

From the first of March to. the third, the proas of the 
pirates increased to an enormous amount, and surrounded the 
landing place:. the lowest estimate of their numerical force 
was six hundred men; and their intention of an attack on the 
ill-armed but brave garrison of the island was by no means 
ambiguous. On this occasion, Captain Maxwell addressed his 
companions in a very well-timed, manly, and animated speech, 
expressing throughout a confidence of success, which, if-it 
could not convince his own mind, was not wanting in that 
effect on its hearers. * Perhaps,’ says Mr, M‘Leod, ‘ — 
jollier 
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jollier hurras were never given than at: the conclusion of it. 
The woods fairly echoed again; whilst the piquet at the cove, 
and those stationed at the wells, the instant it caught their 
ear, instinctively joined their sympathetic cheers to the ge- 
neral chorus.’ 

About noon on the same day, while different measures -of 
offence and defence were agitated, the joyful news was brought 


‘that the officer stationed ‘ on the lock-out tree’ had perceived 


the sail either of a ship or brig, at all events larger than those 
of the Malays. ‘The pirates soon afterward made the same 
discovery ; and the rapidity of their movements in consequence 
was such that they were enabled to retreat without damage. 
The vessel proved to be the Ternate, one of the Company’s 
cruizers, having on board Mr. Ellis, and Lieutenant Hoppner, 
who embarked on the very day of their arrival at Batavia, and 
pushed back to the island. On entering Fort Maxwell, : they 
were received with acclamations by the garrison under arms. 


‘ This fortification and its inhabitants had altogether a very sin- 

ular and romantic look. The wigwams (or dens, as they were 
called,) of some, neatly formed by branches, and thatched with 
the palm-leaf, scattered about at the feet of the majestic trees, 
which shaded our circle; the rude tents of others; the wrecked, 
unshaven, ragged appearance of the men, with pikes and cutlasses 
in their hands, gave, more especially by fire-light at night, a wild 
and picturesque effect to this spot, far beyond any robber-scene 
the imagination can portray.’ ‘ 


Few instances of shipwreck are recorded, in which so 
much cheerful resignation and active endeavour under severe 
distress have been happily combined. Notwithstanding the 
inconstancy of the climate, only one man died, and he had 
long laboured under a -liver-complaint; one other, of bad 
disposition, separated himself from his comrades, and disap- 
peared ; it is presumed that he perished from want, or from 
the bite of some noxious reptile. 

The passage of the barge and cutter to Batavia was marked 
by no remarkable incidents ; unless the circumstance of findin 
a stream of fresh water in the sea, between two points of 8 
not far from the former place, be so considered. To prevent 
possible ill consequences, it was not used without an infusion 
of rum. The voyage was completed on the fifth day. 

- The whole crew now Sailed in the boats of the Alceste and 
in;the Ternate to Batavia; where Mr. M‘Leod indulges in 
some sensible remarks on the state of Java, and the principles 
of Dutch colonization, on which subjects so much information 
has lately been given by Sir T. Raffles. —The ship Caesar, 
Captain ‘Tayler, was engaged to carry the Embassy, as well 
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as the officers and crew of the Alceste, to England: she 
caught fire in the after store-room near to the magazine in 
her passage: but it was fortunately a washing-morning, and 
buckets and other water-utensils were at hand, so that the fire 
was got under without serious damage. It was occasioned by 
@ person pumping spirits, with a light not guarded, for the 
purpose of preserving the body of a dead parrot. ‘The author 
favours him with the appellation of ‘ an idle looby,’ and we 
must confess that he does not seem to deserve one more 
dignified. » ars 
' Mr. M‘Leod relates that the members of the Embassy, and 
the officers, had an interview with Bonaparte at St. Helena; 
and he seems to’ have conversed with them with ease and 
good temper. The author denies that this personage has be» 
come corpulent in any degree unsuitable to his time of life, or 
in a manner that can be incommodious to himself. His res 
marks were but superficial, and the conversation was alto+ 
gether of a common-place description. 

. With few authors'do we more cordially shake hands at 
parting than with the surgeon of the Alceste; since he ap- 
pears to be one of those cheerful-minded human beings, who 
are never querulous at the crosses. and accidents of life, but 
who discover some source of consolation, some spring of ala+ 
crity, ander the most discouraging circumstances. 
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Ant. III. Historical erat Discoveries and Travels in Africa, 
- by the late John Leyden, M.D. Enlarged, and completed to the 
present Time, with Illustrations of its Geography and Natural 
History, as well as of the moral and social Condition of its In+ 
habitants. By Hugh Murray, Esq. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
1]. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


HE name of the late Dr. Leyden, who has now been dead 
some few years, is associated with feelings of respect and 
admiration for talents early developed, studiously cultivated, 
and laboriously matured, not less than with those of regret at 
the early loss of a mind which promised so rich a harvest. 
He united the brilliant fire of genius, and a love of science 
bordering on enthusiasm, with the faculty of patient and per+ 
severing investigation ; and morally as well as intellectually he 
was calculated, had his life been prolonged, to have contri- 
buted to the fame of his own age'and country. By the’ ve- 
taries of oriental learning, his loss was most: severely felt, as 
Lord Minto ably and fedlingly stated in his funereal eulogium 
on the deceased, at the College of Fort-'William : an occasion, 
indeed, -on which the Governor-general was not satisfied om 
the 
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the illustration of one out of many excellences. It is neces-~ 
sary for us, however, now to limit ourselves to the small relics 
of him which are conveyed to us, for the second time, in 
these volumes. ' 

Of this work the history, if we may so speak, is briefly this. 
Early in life, Dr. Leyden’s views were strongly directed to 
the subject of African discovery; and Mr. Murray assures us 
that, at one period, he solicited employment from the African 
Association, in the capacity of one of their missionaries. About 
this time he formed that part of the present compilation which 
belongs to him, which was published at Edinburgh in 1799, 
and which obtained a wide circulation on the Continent, fur- 
nishing some of the most valuable materials for writers on 
similar subjects there. It was intitled an * Historical and 
Philosophical Sketch of the Discoveries and Settlements in 
northern and western Africa;” and Mr. Murray has under- 
taken to embody it in the execution of a more extended plan, 
which had also been conceived by the deceased author him- 
self; namely, that. of embracing the whole of the African con- 
tinent in an historical survey, and tracing the progress of 
discovery in it from the earliest ages. . 

In accomplishing this object, the editor found it impracti- 
cable, with any adherence to unity and general connection, to 
preserve the original work distinct from the far larger portion of 
new matter; and therefore the chapters which proceeded from 
Dr. Leyden’s pen are now introduced as the order of the sub- 
ject requires: the whole forming a continuous and highly 
useful epitome of information derived from various books, and 
of the accounts of numerous travellers on the subject of Africa, 
antient and modern. ue 

The two volumes, ‘as they now appear, are thus divided : 
1st, The introduction details the discoveries of the antients, 
and those which were made in the middle ages. 2dly, Book I. 
comprizes accounts of such discoveries as have been effected by 
different European nations in the zntertor of the African con- 
tinent, together with a history of the African’ Association ; 
and it is brought down to the late travels of Adams and Riley, 
of which we have recently made. copious reports. (See Re- 
views for January and October, 1817.) 3dly, Book II. gives a 
similar view of discovery in the maritime countries of Africa ; 
and 4thly, Book III. and last, contains geographical illus- 
trations, and general remarks on this same continent. In the 
course of the work, therefore, we have not only a connected 
list (with some few omissions) of the labourers in this field 
of enterprize, but an interesting account of their fate and 
progress, and-an analysis.of the information which they suc- 
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cessively obtained. With'so wide a field before us, it will-be 
immediately obvious to cur readers that, after this general 
view of the whole, -we: must necessarily restrict onirselved to 
some few quarters. 

’ Had any Carthaginian writers descended to the present time, 
either directly or through the medium of Roman literature, it 
seems more than probable that our knowlege of. antient Africa 
would have. been far more extensive than it has been rendered 
by Herodotus, Strabo, or any Roman author: who has been 
confined to the detail of old oral tradition, with perhaps some 
stall portion of information derived from actual survey. ‘As 
a maritime nation, these people were clearly far more. enter- 
prizing than either the Greeks or the Romans;.and it seems 
difficult to imagine that, even if elegant literaturé was’ dis- 
regarded by them, they should have been equally negligent of 
geographical and descriptive details... Without attempting to 
account for the loss of all the: written relics ‘of the Carthia- 
ginian language, we must ‘confess that) the history which’ we 
now possess.of the maritime ‘discoveries ofthe antients on the 
coasts of Africa, notwithstanding the deep Jearning, that has 
in modern times been expended in the illustration of it, tends 
rather to prove the ignorance of the antients than to extend 
the fame of their geographical science. ‘The majority of 
these, even if we presume all question about the Periplus to 
be settled, and the voyage of Hanno to have. extended to the 
mouth of the Senegal,. (which seems improbable,) were little 
else than coasting expeditions; and they eave the state of 
civilization in the countries visited altogether conjectural, 
unless the nature of the commercial exports affords a doubtful 
and partial criterion. : 

If any ‘credit be given to the two or. three instances on 
record of travels in.the interior, they are undoubtedly curious, 
since the young Nasamonians mentioned by Herodotus ap- 
pear to have penetrated to the Niger; at least, such is the 
inference drawn by Major Rennell from the passage that has 
been cited. - The two‘military expeditions of Cambyses ter- 
minated in disappointment, and one division probably perished 
in the desert, as no account of its return was ever recorded. 

From ‘antient history, we are brought down to the middle 
ages; when the Arabians, with their usual spirit of migration, 
advanced into the interior of Africa.. The storms. which 
assailed the Caliphate caused numerous followers to succeed 
the first ‘adventurers; and it appears that, in the tenth or 
eleventh ‘century, ‘many considerable states were formed on the 
banks of the Niger,:in which the religion and temporal sway 
of Mohanmedanism:alike prevailed. Of these, Ghana was 
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the most’ conspicuous, as well for the extent of dominion as 
for the oriental splendor of its court and cities. It does not 
appear that the Arabs ever made any impression on Nubia or 
Abyssinia. ‘The merchants of the respective nations met 
near the cataracts of Syene, and exchanged their commodities 
without entering into each other’s territories.’ 

We have not unfrequently found it necessary, in late exa- 
minations of works on central Africa, to mention the name of 
Leo Africanus as a geographical writer preceding the dis- 
coveriés of modern Europeans. It remains uncertain what 
was the real name of this individual, but some other parti- 
culars respecting him have been collected by Mr. Murray. 
He is said to’ have been born at Granada, and thence to have 
migrated to I*ez, where he devoted himself to Arabic litera- 
ture; and in different capacities he visited many parts of the 
interier of the African continent, of which he afterward wrote 
a description in Arabic, and thus probably obtained at least 
one part of his appellation. Oral reports, which he had re- 
ceived, are blended with his personal observations; and, 
although they cannot detract from the credit of the latter, they 
are considered as an addition by no means valuable. He is 
supposed to have translated his own work into Italian, at 
Rome, under the patronage of Leo X., and consequently 
must have lived about the year 15co.° An English transla- 
tion is given in the sixth book of Purchas’s collection. 

One of the most remarkable facts recorded by Leo is the 


foundation of Tombuctoo, A.D. 1215; which, when this 


author wrote, had eclipsed the splendor of Ghana, or, we 
should rather say, had exceeded it in power and consequence: 
for the city does not appear to have rivalled the former capital 
in exterior magnificence. An early account of this celebrated 
place, of which so much has been asserted and so much more 
conjectured, and of the modern state of which so little has 
transpired, cannot be unacceptable to our readers: 


‘ The city itself does not appear to have been very splendid. 
The houses were built in the form of bells; the walls of stakes or 
hurdles, plastered over with clay, and the roofs of reeds inter- 
woven together. One mosque, however, and the: royal palace, 
were built of stone ; the latter by an artist brought from Granada. 
Cotton cloth was woven in great quantity. The merchants were 


extremely rich ; and the king had married his daughters to two of 
their number. The inhabitants were copiously supplied. with 


water ; that of the Niger, whenever it overflowed, being conveyed 
into it by sluices. The country round abounded with corn, cattle, 
and all the necessaries of life, except salt, which was brought from 
Tegazza, situated at a distance of 500 miles; which was held so 
valuable; that Leo had seen a camel’s load sold for 80 ducats: The 
Rev. Fes. 1818. K king 
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king had a splendid court, and many ornaments of gold, some of 
which weighed 1300 ounces. He maintained also 3000 horsemen, 
and a numerous infantry ; many of whom were in the habit ef using 
poisoned arrows. Horses were not bred, but imported from Bar- 
bary, and eagerly sought after; so that the king, whenever any 
number arrived, insisted on making a selection for himself, paying, 
however, a handsome price. Manuscripts are particularly men- 
tioned, not only as one of the imports from Barbary, but as bring- 
ing more money than any other commodity. The inhabitants were 
mild and gentle, and spent a great part of the night in singing and 
dancing. The town was extremely exposed to fire, and our au- 
thor had known half of it consumed in the space of five hours. 
The religion was Mahometan; but the intolérance, so strongly re- 
ported in modern times, is mentioned only in regard to the Jews, 
who are said to have been most rigorously excluded.’ 


By referring to our notices of the involuntary travels of 
Adams and Riley already quoted, our readers will have an 
opportunity of comparing the present Negro-state with that of 
its Arabian parent, and of judging how far the description now 
cited tends to strengthen or invalidate these late accounts. 

To the Portuguese, in the fifteenth century, is due the lofty 
een of having widely extended the sphere of human know- 
Iége by a spirit of discovery, which never since has been 
surpassed by any subsequent age or country. If it be said 
that the motives were rather those of commercial speculation 
than created by a wish to disseminate the blessings of civil- 
ization, and that they are therefore less laudable than those 
of our own African Association in the present day, let us be 
careful how we claim the pre-eminence for ourselves, when a 
little reflection will tell us that our own endeavours have very 
naturally been much mixed with the hopes of similar advan- 
tages. In their attempts at converting the natives to Chris- 
tianity, the Portuguese were certainly not less active than we 
have been elsewhere; and a mistaken and often ludicrous 
method of pursuing their object should not lead us to under- 
value the intention. Nor were their exertions limited to the 
formation of settlements on the coasts where they touched : 
for they appear to have penetrated farther into the interior of 
Africa than any modern travellers, excepting only a few who 
have been urged by the very recent spirit of exploring. Mr. 
Murray, when speaking of the early discoveries of the Por- 
tuguese, naturally commences with some account of that ideal 
but far-famed personage, Prester John ; a name of such talis- 
manic power, that the gold of Mexico and Peru never excited 
the cupidity of adventurers more vehemently than did the 
wish of ascertaining the dominions of this august non-entity 
of a sovereign. ‘The origin of the name has led to many 
unsatis- 
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tinsatisfactory conjectures, on which it is useless to dwell: but 
the general idea entertained of the personage so designed may 
be more briefly and clearly traced. A common opinion pre- 
vailed, fooinded on the reports of very early travellers, that @ 
powerful Christian prince existed in some part of the world 
unknown to Europeans, but to the south-east of our quarter 
of the globe. Asia was at first presumed to contain this repre- 
sentative of the apostolical church: but, the search in those 
regions having for a long time proved. fruitless, the eastern 
coast of Africa was at last conceived to be his residence; and, 
as the dominions of this monarch were reported to be re- 
markably extensive, it was imagined that they must reach so 
far into the interior as to be accessible to travellers who set 
out from the shore of the west. The Portuguese were not 
unsuccessful in forming some acquaintance with the natives on 
the shores of the Senegal and Gambia; and the first settle- 
ment was established at Arguin, on account of the protection 
afforded by its insular situation. By espousing the cause of 
an exiled native prince, whom they conveyed to Portugal, 
where he received the rite of baptism, they acquired also con- 
siderable information relative to the interior: an armament 
of some importance secured respect from the chieftains on the 
coast; and missions were sent inland, some of which, it is 
probable, penetrated to Tombuctoo, but no particulars are 
recorded of their expedition. It does, however, appear that 
they imagined the Niger and the Senegal to be the same 
rivers, although it has now been confidently ascertained that 
they flow in opposite directions. 

The discovery of Prester John continuing to be the animat- 
ing principle, he was next sought in a more southerly direction ; 
and, in the latter end of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
flag floated in the Zaire, or Congo. Some natives of the coun- 
try were procured, or rather trepanned away, and instructed 
in the language of their masters; and, as some Europeans re- 
mained as hostages in their place, it was hoped that the latter 
would also acquire a similar knowlege, by which future com- 
munications might be greatly extended. On their second 
arrival at this river, instant preparations were made for the 
conversion of the natives; and the reception of the mission will 
be found in the annexed passage : 


‘ The party set out, accompanied by upwards of two hundred 
negroes, carrying on their heads all the baggage, .as well as what- 
ever would be required for the service of the altar, They were 
met half way by a large deputation appointed to welcome them ; 
but, at the distance of two leagues from the capital, a cavaleade 
appeared, on a much greater a than any former one. The 
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came in three lines, armed after the manner of the country,. and 
with a prodigious noise of barbarous instruments, performing in 
such an erder, as to remind the Portuguese of the processions for 
invocation and prayers for the saints. From time to time, the 
whole body raised a shout so tremendous, that it seemed to rend 
the skies. The burden of the song consisted always in praise of 
the king of Portugal, on account of what he was now sending to 
their sovereign. The troops of Congo then wheeled round, and 
the Portuguese’ being: placed in'the centre, marched to the spot 
where the king was. preparing to give them an audience. It was 
in a’ large park, so covered with people, that they could with the 
utmost difficulty effect a passage. The king was stationed on a 


wooden scaffold of timber, so elevated, that he could be seen by — 


the whole assembly. He sat in a chair of ivory, ornamented with 


some pieces of well carved wood. His dress consisted of skins of 


beasts, which are praised as glossy, and blacker than his own skin ; 
the lower part of his body was covered with a damask robe, pre- 
sented to him by Diego Cam ; on his left arm he wore a bracelet 
-of brass, and on his shoulder a horse’s tail, aecounted here a pe- 


culiar in of royalty. His head was covered with a bonnet .of 


very fine cloth, made from the palm-tree, with works in alto and 
basso relievo, resembling the texture of our velvet satin. Ruy 
de Sousa then did courtesy after the European manner, which the 
-king returned in his own, by placing his hand on the ground, and 
making a semblance of taking up dust, then pressing it to the 
breast of the ambassador, and afterwards to his own. He then 
expressed a desire to see the holy things which they had brought 
along with them, which being taken out and exhibited one by one, 
‘were viewed with the utmost attention and reverence by the whole 
assembly. In this occupation they spent the day and part of the 
night, when the Europeans were shewn to the place appointed for 
their residence. Next day Ruy de Sousa requested that a church 
should be immediately erected ; a task to which the king applied 
himself in:the-most zealous manner. ‘There being no stone in the 
neighbourhood, it was sent for from a great distance; and every 
individual was obliged to labour, that the work might be finished 
with the greater expedition. Hence, though the Portuguese ar- 
‘rived only upon the 29th April, the first stone was laid on the 3d of 
May, and the whole was compieted on the ist of June. The in- 
tended splendour of the ceremony of baptism was abridged, by the 
intelligence which arrived, that an insurrection had broken out 
among the people inhabiting the islands of the Great Lake, from 
which the Zaire derives its source. For this reason, on the saine 
day that the foundation of the church was laid, the king was bap- 
tized, with all his nobles, and a hundred thousand of his subjects. 
‘Ruy dé Sousa then presented to him a standard with a cross, which 
would ‘certainly secure victory, as being the same which Inno- 


‘cent VIII. had granted to the holy crusade, for the war against 
‘the infidels.’ 


Notwithstanding this auspicious commencement, his Majesty 


relapsed into most-shameless apostacy when an attempt was 
made 
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made to confine him to a single wife; and on other occasions 
this doctrine did not cbtain the sanction of the ladies,- who. 
resisted such innovations by practices-and devices which did: 
more credit to their perseverance than their modesty. A’ 
considerable. progress was made into the interior in this direc- 
tion, and many outwardly embraced the profession of Chris- 
tianity: but so ill informed were they of its character, that, 
they conceived the salt placed on the tongue in the Romish 
ritual of baptism to be the thing signified as well as an outward: 
sign; and, as salt was deemed a luxury, they appear to have 
had no other purpose in undergoing the ceremony than that 
of gratifying the palate. Prester John, too, who must now 
have been marvellously old, unless the Portuguese adopted 
the doctrine that kings never die in its literal sense, remained. 
undiscovered, and to be sought. in some other quarter. | 

The ill-judged. efforts of Catholic missionaries constitute 
the chief substance of this account of Portuguese discoveries 
in the west; and Mr. ‘Murray proceeds to the expeditions of 
the French in the same. quarter, which we shall omit, as being 
of less.importance. 

Of the earlier attempts at establishment on the same coast 
by the English, accounts will be four’ in Hackluyt’s Collec- 
tion; which, from its late republication, is now to be seer in 
most good libraries. Mr. Murray has not made all. the use 
of it that he might have done:. but, designing his work. as-a 
general epitome, he was probably afraid of being too diffuse. 
Our first adventurers were viewed with great jealousy by the 
Portuguese ; and, whether from obstructions thence arising, or 
from any other reasons, our countrymen ‘had made little 
advance in trade or discovery before the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. About that time, a company was 
formed at home to prosecute the examination of this region ; 
and in October, 1620, George Thompson sailed under their 
auspices in a vessel of fifty tons, witha suitable cargo: he was 
followed by a larger expedition under Richard Jobson ; who, 
on reaching the mouth of the Gambia, received the unfor- 
tunate intelligence of the death of his predecessor, whom the 
editor calls ¢ the first martyr in the cause of African dis- 
covery. He is said to have pushed up the Gambia as far as 
Tenda, and his end is involved in much the same degree of 
mystery with that of the indefatigable Park. Jobson, who 
did not penetrate farther than ‘Thompson was reported to 
have gone, found the natives much inclined to commerce > but, 
his stock of salt being exhausted, for which the chief demand 
occurred, he judged it expedient to measure back his ‘steps. 


In passing a place called Batto, he had an opportunity of 
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witnessing the reer of circumcision, performed on all 
youths who had attained the age of sixteen. The following 
passage shews that he was not devoid of the share of credulity 
which was common to travellers of his own days: 


¢ The ceremony itself was the occasion of a splendid festival, to 
which the neighbourhood had flocked from the distance of twenty 
miles. Fires were kindled under every large tree, and the so- 
lemnity was announced from a distance to the travellers, by the 
noise of “shouts, drums, and country music. The roaring, shout- 
ing, and dancing, continued all night.” A prominent part on such 
occasions was always acted by a being called Horey, which our 
author interprets “‘ the devil.”” His presence is announced by a 
loud roaring neise, issuing from the heart of the woods, or from 
rocky cavities. This continues until a large store of the contents 
of the feast is laid down near the spot, the whole of which, on the 
departure of the donors, very rapidly disappears. Should this 
propitiatory gift be withheld, or should its amount appear unsatis- 
factory, the offended deity seeks redress by seizing on a young 
boy, whom he is reported to keep lodged in his stomach, until a 
more copious supply of ‘ belly timber’? appeases his resentment. 
Jobson saw several who had been thus rescued from the jaws of 
the fiend. They bore on their countenance every mark of the 
deepest consternation; but maintained an immoveable silence, nor 
out our author, even by presenting his musket, induce them to 
answer a single question. He himself conjectures, very shrewdly, 
that the whole is a mere illusion of their priests, and adds, ‘ the 
hoarseness of some shewed that they had lost their throats in that 
roaring.’ He had, soon after, a still more convincing proof of 
the soundness of this opinion. Passing by, in company with a 
Marabout, they heard, from a little distance, tremendous cries 
uttered by the Horey. Jobson, not so dismayed, but having a 
loaded musket in his hand, instantly expressed his determination 
of discharging its contents at his infernal majesty. The Marabout 
employed every motive of fear or entreaty to divert him from such 
a purpose; but seeing that it remained firm, he conveyed a warn- 
ing to the threatened quarter, in terms sufficiently understood by 
Jobson, who, hastening to the spot, found a stout negro lying flat 
on the ground, in a state of such deadly panic, that he was unable 
even to beg for mercy. After such an exposure, it is truly won- 
derful to discover our traveller still lending some faith to this su- 
perstition ; but he considers these persons as merely “ belying the 
devil,” who gave, on other occasions, manifest proofs of his 
poner, Thus, on arriving at a place called Pompetane, he found 

imself expected, and a dinner provided, although he not only had 
sent no message, but had not even determined upon the journey 
till the moment of setting out. On inquiring how his host had 
been so well informed, he was immediately told, that Horey, or 
the devil, had conveyed the intelligence ; to which he lent implicit 
faith ; never reflecting how easily a swift-footed negro might out-. 
run his party and announce their arrival.’ 
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The next traveller recorded in this volume was Vermuyden, 
about whom much uncertainty prevails, his narrative having 
descended only at second hand; and indeed some doubts 
are entertained of its authenticity. He clearly was more 
successful in discovering gold than any of his predecessors ; 
and he persevered in spite of the assaults of baboons, 
‘who would listen to no oratory but guns,’ and of sea-horses, 
‘ who beat through his boat with their teeth,’ till he came to a 
place where ‘ the exceed of gold was such, that he was sur- 
prized with joy, and admiration.’ Captain Stibbs, who 
arrived at Fort-James in 1723 on a similar errand, appears to 
have placed confidence in the narrative of Vermuyden. Like 
others, he penetrated as far as Barraconda without much dif- 
ficulty, met with numerous obstructions in reaching Tenda, 
and returned thence without attaining any farther object. __ 

About 1782 a curious incident occurred, which may pos- 
sibly not be extinguished in the recollection of some of our 
elder readers. A young prince, son of the king of Bunda, 
was sent by his father to prosecute trade on the aie with 
injunctions not to cross the river; this, however, he im- 
prudently did; and, while reposing during the heat of the 
day in the open air, he was seized by some Mandingoes, and 
sold to a slave-trader named Pyrke, who was on the point of 
sailing. Advices of the affair were sent to the father, but the 
ransom arrived after the departure of the ship; and Job, as he 
is called, became an agricultural slave in Maryland, North 
America. Ridicule of his adherence to religious rites, (for 
he was a strict Mohammedan,) rather than ill-usage, caused 
him to run away from his master, and he was arrested in the 
bay of Delaware: but, fortunately, he found an accidental in-- 
terpreter in another slave, and, his case becoming known, he 
was sent to London. In this metropolis, he was received like 
most curiosities of the day, presented to the royal family, in- 
troduced to many of the nobility, and instructed in our 
language and some minor arts. On his arrival on the coast 
nearest to his native country in 1784, he waited four months 
at Fort-James for the return of a courier, whom he had dis- 
patched to his father ; and, when the messenger did come back, 
he brought the unwelcome news that the King had performed 
a tragical part in this curious drama, by dying from excess of 
grief soon after the loss of hisson. Job returned to his native 
country, but his reception there, and his destiny afterward, 
have always remained in obscurity. 

After a detail’ of the accounts given by Moore, about this- 
same time, of the countries in the vicinity of the Senegal,. 


Mr, Murray proceeds to the consideration of the reports of 
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British travellers in the Sahara, or Great Desert. Here we 
shall not follow him, but attend shortly to his notice of the 
institution of the African Association, which has caused a new 
sera in the history of English discovery. - We say shortly, 
because here our limits forbid us to give much more than a list 
of such travellers as have sacrificed all the comforts of civilized 
life to the noble ardour of adding to its instruction, under the 
auspices of this society. Accurate details of the labours of 
the niost eminent of them will be found in the pages of many 
of our volumes, according to the references below. * 

The first, Mr. Ledyard, was an American, and had circum- 
navigated the globe with Cook. He was capable of enduring 
the greatest privations, having once gone from Stockholm into 
the Arctic Circle, and, walking round the gulf of Bothnia, 
descended thence to Petersburgh. He attempted to penetrate 
this vast continent from east to west, but died before he 
reached Sennaar. 


Mr. Lucas, who had resided during sixteen years as Vice- ° 


Consul at Morocco, is the next on the list. He landed at 
Tripoli in 1788, with the intention of reaching Fezzan in the 
first instance: but circumstances occurred to prevent his suc- 
cess, and the accounts which he collected of Fezzan, Bornou, 
and Cashna, were derived from Moorish merchants. 

The next attempt, by Messrs. Watt and Winterbottom, was 
made from the west in 1794. . They were in the service of the 
Sierra Leone Company, penetrated to ‘Teemboo, the capital 
of Foota-Jallo, containing 7000 persons, and gained consider- 
able information relative to the Foulah tribes. 

We now come to the unfortunate Major Houghton, whose 
expedition was indeed three years antecedent to the one above 
cited. The last place from which any news was obtained of 
this bold adventurer was Simbing, on the frontier of the Lu- 
damar territory, September 1.1791. It appears that he was 
afterward murdered, or suffered to perish with hunger, near 
Jarra, and the spot was pointed out to Park on which his 
body had been allowed to waste with corruption under a 
tree. 

Of the two expeditions of Mr. Park, and the presumed 
termination of the last, it is unnecessary for us to speak again. 
Mr.. Browne’s residence at Darfur is also of too late a date to 
require aby recapitulation. 
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_ * Ledyard, Vol. ii. N.S. p. 60.—Lucas, ibid.—Park, Vol. xxix. 
p- 241.5 and Ixxviil. p. 61.— Browne, Vol. xxxi. p. 1 13.—= Horne- 
man, Vol, xxxix. p. 337. 
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The despotism.of Bonaparte yielded to a respect for science, 
when he permitted the departure of Horneman from Cairo in 
1799, on pursuits similar to those already noticed. _ More 
fortunate in this respect than Lucas, Mr. H. reached Fezzan, 
an oasis in the wilderness of sand. Mourzouk, the’ capital, 
is the entrepot between Egypt and Morocco, and consequently 
a place of much commerce. From Fezzan he set out for 
Bornou, and two years elapsed without any intelligence of him, 
when reports of his death were circulated: they still require 
confirmation ; and contradictory statements have been since 
circulated. 

The other travels under the auspices of the Association are 
of minor importance; and Mr. Murray closes his first volume 
with the late narratives of Adams and Riley. 

Volume II., commencing. also with what has been allotted 
as the second book, begins with an account of travels in the 
maritime countries, and first of expeditions in Abyssinia. 
Here, too, the Portuguese appear in the van, still pursuing 
their indefatigable search after the dominions of Prester John ; 
which, as a direct maritime communication had now been 
opened with the eastern coast of Africa by way of the Cape, 
appeared a more attainable object. Fortune soon seemed to 
smile on their endeavours; two Portuguese, Covilham, and 
De Payva, who had been sent into the Red Sea to collect in- 
formation, being so struck with the accounts which they there 
received of Abyssinia, that they no longer doubted that. they 
had at length discovered the country of the royal. priest. 
Covilham succeeded in reaching Shoa, where the Emperor 
then was; and he was well received, but not suffered to de- 
part again, some old Abyssinian Jaw being revived to justify 
his detention. On the death of this august person, the Em- 
press Helena, protectress of the realm, dispatched an em- 
bassy to Portugal, an Armenian merchant having been 
selected for her representative. The court of Lisbon now 
congratulated itself on the successful issue of their labours: 
Prester John himself indeed had not been seen, or, if he had, 
was not aware of his own dignity, or even appellation: but 
no doubt was any longer agitated respecting the fact, that 
Abyssinia was the country of their patient research. An em- 
bassy was in consequence fitted out in return with much ex- 
pence, and at the head of it was placed Edward. Galvan, ‘a 
man of great abilities and experience, who had filled the 
highest offices in the state, and had now arrived at the mature age 
of eighty-six. Death, however, deprived this venerable func- 
tionary of the honour of an audience, overtaking him at the 
island of Camaran, on his way to the Red Sea: but the ex- 
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pedition was not delayed on this account, and it landed’ at 
Massuah in April, 1620. Francisco Alvarez, who acted as se- 
cretary, aud who resided six years in Abyssinia, has recorded a 
narrative of the incidents attending the embassy, and also 
his own observations made subsequently on the country. 
After a fearful journey by land over mountains, in describ- 
ing which the narrator “ decks his tale with decent horror,” 
the travellers arrived at Dobarwa, the capital of Barnagasso, 
where the sovereign then resided. They immediately made 
their way to the palace, expecting an instantaneous reception : 
but, having been informed that the prince was dozing, they 
were accommodated with a hovel built for the goats until 
they could be received. No excess of hospitality was subse- 
quently shewn to them here; and they proceeded on their 
way, his. Majesty having graciously permitted them to buy 
mules, and declining any other mode of supplying them. On 
acd route, they found the produce of the earth destroyed by 
ocusts. 


‘ The Romish priests, however, undertook to deliver the country 
from this plague. They collected a number of the locusts, and 
made a solemn adjuration, that, within three hours, they should 
depart for the sea, the mountains, or the land of the Moors, and 
should let Christians alone. The locusts present were then dis- 
missed, to carry this admonition to their brethren. Accordingly, 
as soon as the intelligence could be conveyed, the whole body, it is 
asserted, put themselves in motion, some flying before, and some 
after the missionaries. A violent thunder storm, which soon after 
arose, was doubtless more efficacious, and the dead locusts were 
soon after seen piled up in heaps along the banks of the rivers.’ 


In a short time they arrived at Axum, of the obelisk of 
which place a graphical illustration is given in Mr. Salt’s work ; 
and thence to the kingdom of Angot, which is described as a 
fertile and delightful region. At a little distance from the re- 
sidence of the viceroy, they meta %* assemblage of people, 
coming out as if to welcome them, but were surprized by a 
sudden salutation from their slings, which were so much em- 
ployed ‘that it seemed to rain stones.’ Possibly this might 
have been intended for a compliment, their subsequent treat- 
ment being very gracious. At length, after having passed 
through a part of Amhara and Shoa, they came to the resi- 
dence of the emperor, whom they still called Prete-Janni, or 
Prester-John. . 'The following was their reception: 


‘. The tents and pavilions, seen from a distance, appeared to be 
infinite in number, and to cover all the fields. On arriving, they 
were met by the Adrugaz, or master of the household, who con- 
ducted. them.to a goodly tent, and supplied liberally. all their 
wants. 
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wants. On the 28th October, about three o’clock, they were 
told that the Prete had called for them. ‘They were ushered by a 
gate, within which they beheld an infinite number of pavilions and 
tents, like a great city. The tents immediately attached to the 
Prete were in a field by themselves, and were all white ; but the 
emperor’s tent of state, set up only on great occasions, was red, 
anil before it were two rows of arches, covered with silk cloth. A 
vast multitude, which appeared to our author to exceed 40,000 per- 
sons, stood on both sides; the principal people, and those most 
splendidly drest, near to the arches, the rest at a greater distance. 
In order to preserve order among this multitude, above a hundred 
persons carried whips, which they continually lashed in the air, 
producing a noise which rendered all hearing impossible. As the 
embassy came within bow-shot of the imperial tent, sixty porters 
or macers, apparelled in ‘silk, with skins of lions, and chains of 
gold, came running to meet them. They parted into two bands, 
and waited upon them at the entrance to the arches, where the 
ambassadors also stopt. Under shadow of these arches were found 
the Betudete, or grand captain, and a priest called Cabeata, said 
to be the second person in the kingdom. The Cabeata came im- 
mediately from the tent of the Prete, and demanded whence they 
came. ‘They answered, that they came on an embassy from the 
Captain General of India, under the king of Portugal. The Ca- 
beata went to the Prete, and returned three times with the v 
same question, to which the same answer was always returned. 
At last he invited them to say what it was they wished. The am- 
bassador replied only by a compliment, importing that they kissed 
his majesty’s hand, and felt great satisfaction at being the first 
Europeans who had visited him. The priest soon returned, saying, 
that they were welcome, and might go home to their lodging. 
Nothing was seen of the Prete at this interview.’ 


When the Portuguese left the palace, some thieves carried off 
a portion of their most valuable articles; and, when they 
tried to obtain redress, they were told that the custom was 
national, and that a part of the robbery was always levied for 
the use of the court. At the second interview, if it may so 
be called when one party remained invisible, they were con- 
ducted to the royal bed, which was placed within a large 
house built of earth, and supported on pillars of cypress: be- 
fore it, on each side, was a row of eighty torches. The bed 
was adorned with splendid curtains, from behind which the 
Prete conversed. Two or three audiences occurred of a 
similar nature, in which the missionaries proved scarcely a 
match for the Emperor’s theology, especially on the subject of 
the marriage of the priesthood. At last, they were admitted 
to the immediate presence of the Emperor, under circum- 
stances of great splendor. ‘ He was young, not above 
twenty-three, of low stature, not quite black, but of the colour 
of ruddy apples,’ and wore on his head .a crown of gold and 
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silver, with a silver cross inhis hand. In the event, he proved. 
as deep in politics as theology ; for, by appointing Bermudez, 
a Portuguese, to the office of patriarch on a vacancy in that 
situation, he secured the assistance of'a force in'a war in which 
he was engaged; and, when his necessities were over, he re- 
moved his patriarch to an honourable exile in a distant pro- 
vince. Other persons were sent with the concurrence of the 
pontiff, in succession, to fill this place: but it does not appear 
that papal supremacy was ever established. Lobo, one of the 
most ‘active of: the missionaries, gives this account of the 
Abyssinian religion : 

‘ There does not appear much room for such extreme zeal 
to convert them to the Catholic faith, as they appear merely, 
to: carry a little farther some of its superstitions.. Their re- 
verence for the Holy Virgin surpasses even that of the Romish 
church, and it is their pride, that no nation on earth, except 
themselves, entertains an adequate sense of the dignity of that sa- 
cred personage. Their fasts are much stricter, as they include 
milk and butter, and the country affording no fish, they are re- 
duced to roots and pulse. The country is so full of churches and 
monasteries, that it is scarcely possible to sing in one without 
being heard by another. This singing, indeed, is extremely au- 
dible, for, besides straining their voices to the highest pitch, they 
fall to leaping, dancing, and clapping of hands, so that it seems 
rather a riotous meeting than a religious assembly. The father 
having reproached them with this tumultuous species of worship, 
they defended it by quoting the words of the Psalmist, “ Clap 
your hands, all ye nations.” ’ 


From the efforts of the Portuguese in these regions, we are 
led to those of our own traveller, Bruce *, and the two late 
expeditions of Mr. Salt+, to our own accounts of which we 
refer our readers; and with these concludes the portion on 
Abyssinia. 

The next division, descriptive of Egypt, proceeds from 
the pen of Dr. Leyden, and is written on a. different plan 
from that of the foregoing; not exhibiting the successive dis- 
coveries of travellers, but condensing all the intermation 
derived from them into an essay. Mr. Murray has added,:as 
an Appendix to it, an Epitome of the Labours of Denon f, 
of Mr. Hamilton in his “ Aigyptiaca,” § and of the late journey 
of Mr. Legh. || — From Egypt.we are conducted to Barbary. 
The first English voyage to that coast. which is on record 





* See Rev. Vol. ii. pp. 183. 270. 422.; and xxxiii. p.121. « 
+. Rev. Vol. Ixxv. p. 337.; amd Ixxvi. p.1. 

{ Rev. Vol. xxxix. ‘pp. 149. 296.; and xl. p. 86. 

§ Rev. Vol. Ixxiii..p..86. .; || Review for. December: last. 
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was performed in 1551: in 1670, the French travels of 
M. Monette contained some curious and entertaining matter ; 
and in 1721 a Mr. Windhus, who accompanied an-embassy 
to the Emperor of Morocco from England; threw consider- 
able light on the state of that country. Dr. Shaw, in 1720, 
who made excursions in the interior of Algiers and Tunis, 
had chiefly in view the remains of antient grandeur: his work 
is well known. To these are added the more recent accounts 
by Lempriere*, Jackson +, Keating, Ali Bey t, Macgill §, 
Blacquiere ||, and Tully. Of the western coast, we have 
already said something in describing the attempts at discovery 
in the interior made in that country. The southern and 
eastern remain. Mr. Barrow 4 and Dr. Lichtenstein** con- 
vey to us the most copious accounts of the Hottentots: and 
| Caffires; for as to Vaillant +4, with his hat and feather’ on 
his head, we are not inclined to attach implicit credence to 
his reports. The chief information relative to the eastern | 
coast is necessarily derived from the Portugese, who still re- if 
tain their scttlements and nominal sovereignity in those re- | 
gions. Some Englishmen have indeed visited them in late 
years, but without acquiring any great addition to our fund of 
knowlege. 

A regard to necessary limitation forbids us to enter into the 
third and last book, which contains a well digested account of 
the geographical systems relating to Africa, from the earliest 
times to the work of Major Rennell; an ‘historical view of 
the theories respecting the Niger;’ a ‘general view of the | 











, |} Vol. Ixxiii. p. 38. The works of Messrs. Keating and Tully 
remain to be noticed. 
q. Vol. xxxv. p. 337.3, and xlv- p. 1. 
** Vol. Ixxiil. p..337. ++ Vols. 1. iii. xx. and xxii. 
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‘natural history of Africa,’ from the pen of Professor Jameson | 
' of Edinburgh: and a ‘ view of the moral, political,- and com- 
' mercial state’ of the explored parts of that vast.continent. | 
:; Having given as good an outline of the whole work ‘as our 
space has enabled us to furnish, we have only to regret the 
' necessary incompleteness of such an attempt; and to recom- 
, mend the purchase of the volumes themselves to all readers 
” who are interested in the subject to which the history relates, in 
: order that they may possess a mass of condensed information , 
. which must otherwise be derived from many and expensive 
4 ‘sources. 
y pet CAMEL ALES Aik AM Ee el et 
| * Vol. vii. p. 133. + See Rev. Vol. Ix. p:'187. | ae | 
t Rev. for April and May, 1817. § Vol. Ixviil. p- 280. 
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Art. IV. Observations and Inquiries into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of the Yellow or Bulam Fever, in Jamaica, and at Cadiz ; 
particularly in what regards its primary Cause and assigned con- 
tagious Powers: illustrated by Cases and Dissections, with a 
view to demonstrate that it appears divested of those Qualities 
assigned to it by Mr. Pym, Sir J. Fellowes, and others. ‘Ina 
Series of Memoirs. By Edward Doughty, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of London, and Surgeon to the 
Forces. 8vo. pp.238. 8s. Boards. Highley and Son. 1816. 


T# principal object of this volume is announced in the title; 
and the author professes to be enabled, by his personal 
experience, to controvert the doctrine that was maintained by 
Mr. Pym and Sir James Fellowes, respecting the nature or 
origin of those fatal fevers which, within the last few years, 
have prevailed to so great an extent in the southern provinces 
_ of Spain. Our readers are aware of the general tendency of 
the opinions inculcated by those gentlemen : particularly the 
point on which they so much insisted, that the disease in 
peg was always propagated by a specific contagion; and 
that this alone was aes to its production, although the 
symptoms might be rendered more violent by other concomi- 
tant circumstances, such as peculiar states of the constitution, 
or certain conditions of the atmosphere. Mr. Doughty, 
however, takes the opposite ground; and, viewing the sub- 
ject nearly in the same light in which it had been seen by 
Dr. Bancroft *, he attempts to prove ‘that the fever named 
yellow, or “ Bulam,” is not generated from animal effluvia, and 
does not propagate itself by emanations from bodies labour- 
ing under its influence. He adopts for his text the query 
which Mr. Pym has submitted as the essential subject of the 
controversy, ‘ Whether the fever, which has prevailed so 
generally, and so fatally, in the West Indies and America, 
since the year 1793, and at Cadiz and other parts of Spain, 
since 1800, is the endemic non-contagious disease of those 
climates, endued with peculiarities which distinguish it from 
all others, and having the power of propagating itself by a 
specific contagion ?” | 
In order to prove the non-contagious nature of the disease, 
Mr. D. does not propose any new arguments, nor in reality does 
he throw any new light on the question; contenting himself 
with a statement of the facts which came to his own know- 
lege, during a residence of some years in Jamaica, and after- 





* Dr. Bancroft’s first publication on Fever escaped our notice : 
of his second, which has recently appeared, we intend to make a 
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ward in Cadiz. While he was inthe West Indies, the yellow 
fever, as it was called, frequently fell under his observation ; 
although it does not appear that he was present at any of 
those very violent epidemics which have proved the most de- 
structive. All his experience, however, led him to the same 
conclusion, that the disease originated from particular states 
of the soil and the atmosphere, especially its temperature, 
and was never propagated by contagion. ‘The two following 
paragraphs contain his opinions on the subject, placed in 
rather a striking point of view. 


‘ Let six or any number of patients labouring under yellow 
fever, in its most violent degree, be conveyed to any one of the most 
elevated places of residence in the blue mountains of Jamaica, and 
let the same number of persons in health, there residing, be com- 
pelled to superintend them throughout the fever, whether of fa- 
vourable or fatal termination: I feel every assurance the disease, 
in that station, would not be imparted from those labouring under 
it, to any one of those in attendance. It cannot be propagated in 
a soil which does not in itself impart the seeds of the disease ; and 
ibe situations [ allude to are exempt from the prevalence of yellow 

ever. 

‘ Suppose, again, six persons were to come down, in a state of 
health, from their residence in the blue or higher mountains of 
Jamaica, to Kingston, Spanish Town, or any place where 
yellow fever prevails in the autumn or sickly season, remam & 
few days or a week, and then return, without being attacked, it 
would be a very extraordinary circumstance, if, on their return 
home, one or more of them did not become affected with fever. 
Their residence in the mountains would not destroy the susceptibi- 
lity to the influence of the morbid cause, as I have shewn from facts, 
explained by the destructive fever in the 85th and ssth regi- 
ments, which had been some time stationed in mountainous 
situations.’ 


In the second part of his work, the author gives an ac- 
count of the fever of Cadiz in 1810. He was present at the 
epidemic which occurred in the autumn of that year, and 
appears to have been assiduous in his attention to the sick, 
and also to have taken every opportunity of examining the 
state of the body after death. His conclusion was that the 
fever at Cadiz was essentially the same with that of the West 
Indies, was generated by a peculiar condition of the air and 
soil, and was not capable of being propagated by contagion. 
He gives a minute detail of eight cases which terminated 
fatally, and were examined after death, and a full account of 
the state of all the viscera. The relation of these cases might, 
we think, have been advantageously compressed; because, 
although we are under obligations to the author for the in- 
formation 
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formation which he has afforded, we should have: felt; that 
obligation to be greater if it had been communicated in a 
more condensed form. ‘The ensuing remark, which is sub- 
joined to one of the cases, will += nearly to the whole of 
them. ‘ The most particular morbid changes, produced by 
the febrile action in this case, were exhibited in the inflamed 
state of the brain and stomach, greatly distended . order 
of the lungs in those parts of their lobes resting on the spine, 
and. the escape into the cavities of, the chest of four ounces 
of bloody fluid, and the general dissolved state of the. blood 
in every part it. was seen.’ This peculiar state of the blood, 
in which the fibrine appeared to have lost its power of coagu- 
lation, and of separating itself from the serum, is a circum- 
stance.to.which the author paid particular attention; and in 
one’ case he gives: an account of the. progressive changes 
which the blood experienced, from its total loss of this pro- 
perty to the healthy state, which seem to have borne an exact 
ratio to the degree of the patient’s illness, from a most alarm+ 

ing stage of disease to perfect recovery. | 
In considering the cause and quality of the fever which 
_prevailed at Cadiz and Gibraltar, Mr. Doughty is induced to 
-direct his remarks more particularly to the works of Sir J. 
Fellowes and Mr. Pym, as being the greatest authorities on 
the contrary side of the question ;. and the two leading points 
which he attempts to prove, that the disease was not of foreign 
origin nor directly contagious, he professes to establish on ni 
basis of circumstantial facts, which came within his own im- 
mediate observation. He examines the statistical description 
which the former of these authors gives of the town, the nar- 
rative of the commencement of the fever as connected with the 
previous state of the weather, the situation in which the disease 
first appeared, and the manner in which it spread through 
‘the city; and’ he concludes that every circumstance tends to 
establish the idea of its domestic origin and non-contagious 
nature. It is admitted that there are no marshes near enough 
to Cadiz to affect it by their miasmata, but it is supposed that 
the materials for noxious effluvia are not wanting. In some 
of the streets in which the poorer classes reside, we are told 
that ‘ the olfactory nerves were assailed with the most noxious 
exhalations,-and the eyes disgusted with every sort of filthy 
and excrementitious matters thrown indiscriminately into the 
streets. Fish, bones, rotten vegetables, and rotten matters of 
every description, mixed together by contents from the recep- 
tacles of the night, formed the delectable covering of most of 
those extremely crowded and ill ventilated streets.’ A tem- 
perature of go or 100 degrees, acting on these substances, is 
conceived 
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conceived to be quite adequate to the production of the 
epidemic. 

The position which forms so important a part of Mr. 
Pym’s doctrine, that the fever which prevailed in Spain 
¢ attacks the human frame but once,’ is not admitted b 
Mr. Doughty: but he allows that, after one attack, the con- 
stitution becomes less susceptible than before, though the 
susceptibility gradually returns. He adduces many facts)in 
support of this opinion, and also informs us that he experienced 
the disease twice in his own person, after an interval of sevén 
years.. The great argument which is advanced by him in 
proof of its non-contagious nature is that it does not-com- 
municate itself to the attendants on the sick; and indeed this 
fact, if sufficiently proved, would go far towards establishing 
the point. 

‘ If, therefore, not one of the médical gentlemen, or —— 
officers, numbering between twenty and thirty; not one of the 
orderlies in the Hospicio, where several cases of this fever were 
admitted; nor one of those in the Aguada, where the greater 
number of the British troops affected with the disease were placed 
and treated, and where many of them died, should not fall sick of 
the same order of fever; I think it is 4 strong presumptive proof 
that the bodies of those attacked, daring the progress of the dis- 
ease, ot after the vital spark was gone, imparted no emanati 
ey generative of fever se? generis. Even had those in Cadiz 

een attacked, it would be no direct evidence that they imbibed 
the infection from the sick, exposed as they must be to the gé- 
neral exciting cause. It is, indeed, surprising that, exposed fo 
the same cause, with the possible additional excitement arisi 
from fatigue in their attendance upon the sick, they should escape; 
but the fact was otherwise in 1810 to my knowledge.’ 


Mr. Doughty considers it asa very strong argument against 
the non-contagious nature of the Cadia-fever, that it was 
néver carried to the Isla de Leon, distant only a mile from 
the city, and with which during all the time a frequent and 
unrestrained intercourse was maintained: but this exemptiow 
is supposed to be sufficiently explained by the difference of 
soil and situation in the two places, 

Beth in the preface and in other parts of his work, the 
author refers to a cireumstance of a personal nature which we 
cannot but regret. He informs us that a request which he 
rnade to Sir J. Fellowes, then at-the head’ of the medial de« 
partinent m Cadiz, to examine a body after death, was re- 
fused, and that it farther led to his dismission from the ser- 
vice, though he has been subsequently restored. Wedo not 
mewn: to accuse Mr. Doughty of wilfully mis-stating the fact, 
but we can searcely avoid the-supposition that there must have 
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been some attending circumstances with which we are not 
acquainted. We can give him credit for zeal and activity, 
in his profession, and yet we may conceive that some peculi- 
arities occurred in his conduct which might be displeasing to 
his superiors, and might in some degree justify their apparently: 
harsh proceedings. 








Art. V. Notes on a Journey in America, from the Coast of 
Virginia to the Territory of Illinois. By Morris Birkbeck, 
Author of “ Notes on a Tour in France.” 8vo. pp. 146. 
5s. Boards. Ridgway and Sons. 1818. 


Txouce comprized in a few pages, this work calls the con- 
sideration of the political economist to subjects of the 
highest importance, while the circumstances under which it is’ 
ered to the public must be deemed interesting to every 
reflecting Briton.. ‘The author, who is well known as lately one 
of the best practical English agriculturists, and as the writer of. 
the Notes on France mentioned in our lxxvith Vol. pp. 59. and 
445., informs the reader that he has emigrated, with his family 
and his capital, to the remotest parts of the Trans-atlantic 
wilderness that are within the boundaries of the United States ; 
and in the small volume before us, addressed to his friends in’ 
England, he assigns the motives that induced him to leave his 
native country, and select an abode in the territory of the 
Illinois: presenting them at the same time with a description 
of that region, and of those through which he travelled in: 
proceeding from Norfolk in Virginia to Pittsburg, and thence’ 
to his present settlement. 

Many considerations unite to give, at this time, a peculiar 
interest to any correct information respecting the Western 
States of North America, to which the tide of emigration is 
now in full flow from the Eastern States, and is renewed every 
Spring with increasing power. Indeed, the changes pre 
duced in a very few years are truly remarkable, and big with 
import as affecting the future prosperity of the United States and 
of Europe. It is well known that a great part of the land in 
the eastern States, situated between the mountainous ridges of 
the Alleghany and the sea, (except on the sides of the rivers 
and in the lime-stone districts,) is a poor and sandy soil, 
exposed to great and sudden vicissitudes of temperature, and to , 
severe and long-continued frosts in the winter-months. When 
we have ascended the Alleghany mountains, and proceeded 
westward, the descent is by no means so great as on the eastern. 
side, and the country spreads in elevated plains, more or less 
diversified with hills, to the banks of the Ohio and thence - 
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the Mississippi. The soil is generally much more fertile than 
on the eastern side, and this fertility increases as we continue 
westward: the climate is also more temperate, equable, and 
salubrious. The States of Kentucky and Tennessee, with the 
other settlements on the Ohio, have been formed since’ the 
peace of 1782, but the settlements between the Ohio and the 
Mississippi are of very recent date; and the only obstacle to 
the rapid improvement and increasing prosperity of these 
remote districts appeared to be the want of a convenient inland 
navigation. Owing to currents and rapids, the Mississippi has 
hitherto been only navigable downwards by oars or sails: but 
the late introduction of steam-boats has opened the passage 
upwards, and thus effects a more direct intercourse with other 
parts of the world, which is pregnant with vast consequeuces 
both commercial and political. Indeed, it is an event which 
will have not less influence on the future circumstances of these 
extensive and fertile regions, than the discovery of the mariner’s 
compass produced in the condition of Europe after the thir- 
teenth century. | 

This improvement.will be better understood by a reference 
to the only means of transport, or import, which the western. 
states heretofore enjoyed. Articles of necessity were carried, 
over land from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, a distance of three: 
hundred miles, whence they were forwarded in boats or rafts 
down the Ohio, to be exchanged for produce; the boats then’ 
proceeded to New Orleans, and were sold there, and the crews 
returned by sea to Philadelphia. The loss of time, and the 
increased expence, which this circuitous route of five thousand 
miles occasioned, formed a great bar to the introduction of all 
manufactured articles, even to those that were made at. 
Pittsburg: but, a more direct communication being now 
opened, the intercourse and commercial relations of the: 
Western States with the maritime nations of Lurope will of: 
necessity be more intimate than with the United States east of 
the Alleghany ridge; and hence we may infer that a separ- 
ation will take place, whenever the western settlers feel them-. 
selves sufficiently powerful to establish a new federal republic, 
an event probably not very remote. | 

The motives which prompted Mr. Birkbeck to quit his, 
native country appear to have been partly political.and partly 
personal: they are thus stated : 


‘ Before I enter on these new cares and toils, I must take a 
parting glance at those I have left behind; and they are of a. 
nature unhappily too familiar. to a large proportion of my coun- 
trymen to require-description. . 

‘ How many are there, who, having capitals in business which‘ 
would be equal to their support ~ simple interest, are submitting 
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to. privations under the name of economy, which are near a-kint: 
to the sufferings of poverty; and denying themselves the very 
comforts of life to escape taxation; and yet their difficulties in- 
crease, their capitals moulder away, and the resources fail on 
which they had relied for the future establishment of their 
families. | 

- ¢ A nation, with half its population supported by alms, or poor- 
rates, and one-fourth of its income derived from taxes, many of 
which are dried up in their sources, or speedily becoming so, must 


‘teem with emigrants from one end to the other: and, for such as 


myself, who have had “ nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them,” it is quite reasonable and just to secure a timely retreat 
from the approaching crisis — either of anarchy or despotism. 
An English farmer, to which class I had the honour to belong, 
is in possession of the same rights and privileges with the Villeins 
of old times, and exhibits, for the most part, a suitable political 


character. He has no voice in the appointment of the legislature, 


unless he happen to possess a freehold of forty shillings a-year ; 


and he is then expected to vote in the interest of his landlord. 
He has no concern with public affairs, excepting as a tax-payer, a 
parish officer, or a militia man. He has wo right to, appear ata 
county meeting, unless the word inhabitant should find its way 
into the sheriff’s invitation: in this case he may shew his face 
among the nobility, clergy, and freeholders: —a felicity. which 
once occurred to myself, when the znhabitants of Surrey were in- 
vited to assist the gentry in crying down the Income-Tax. 

. © Thus, having no elective franchise, an English farmer can 
scarcely be said to have a political existence ; and political duties 
he has none, except such, as under existing circumstances, would 
inevitably consign him to the special guardianship of the Secretary 
of State for the home department. 

‘ In exchanging the condition of an English farmer for that of 
an American proprietor, I expect to suffer many inconveniences ; 
but I am willing to make a great sacrifice of present ease, were it 
merely for the sake of obtaining in the decline of life an. exemp- 
tion from that wearisome solicitude about pecuniary affairs, from 
which, even the affluent find no. refuge in England; and for my 
children, a career of enterprize, and wholesome family connec- 
tions, in a society whose institutions are favourable to virtue; and 
at last the consolation of leaving them efficient members of a 
flourishing, public-spirited, energetic community, where the in- 
solence of wealth, and the servility of pauperism, between which, 
in England, there is scarcely an interval remaining, are alike 
unknown.’ 


Mr. Birkbeck observes that ‘ he had predetermined to fix his 
tent to the westward of the Alleghany ridge, and farther, 
to.avoid those States in which slavery still prevails. If poli- 
tical liberty be so precious,’ says he, ‘ that to obtain it, I can 
forego the well-earned ‘comforts of an English home,, it. must 
not be to degrade myself and corrupt my children by .the 
practice 
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o— of slave-keeping.’ With these views, he landed at 
orfolk in Virginia, May 3d, 1817. The first impressions 
which the surrounding objects were calculated to produce on 
the mind of an English farmer, like Mr. B., may be well con- 
ceived from the following short description : 


‘ Norfolk is a large town cuntaining 10,000 inhabitants ; thé 
streets are in right lines, and sufficiently spacious, with wide 
paved causeways before the houses; which are good-looking and 
cleanly. A large market house in the eentte of the principal 
street, with negroes selling for their masters fine vegetables, anil 
bad meat — the worst I ever saw, and dearer than the best in 
England. Veal such as never was exposed in an English market 
to}d. per Ib. ; lamb of similar quality and price. Most wretched 
Horses waiting, without food or shelter, to drag home the carts 
which’ had brought in the prévisions ;—but, worst of all, the 


| ttltitudes of negroes, many of them miserable creatures, others 


cheerful enoiigh; but, on the whole, this first glimpse of a slave 
population is extremely depressing. And is it, thought I, to be a 
member of such a society that [ have quitted England !’ 


In proceeding up.,James-river, towards Richmond, ‘the 
country is flat but improving in appearance. Along the 
banks; Mr. Birkbeck saw the ruins of several houses which 
had been burnt by the oe whose carelessness is produc- 
tive of such frequent mischief, that in many houses a ladder is 
constantly fixed on the roof, reaching from the garret-window 
to the ground; an expedient denoting the insecurity of the 
possessors. Petersburg, a small but rapidly increasing town, 


through which he passed, had been half burned down by this 


carelessness of the negroes two years before. It was now the 
time of the races there, which gave the author an opportunity 
of seeing a large assemblage of planters; whom he describes 
as exceeding, in the respectability of their Fare and the 
politeness of their manners, any body of English cultivators 
of the same class. ‘The company being confined by heavy 
rain to the tavern after the race, which took place in the fore- 
noon, the conversation that passed there gave him also (he 
says) a high opinion of the intellectual qualities of these Amé- 
rican farmers : 

_ * Negro-slavery was the prevailing topic — the beginning, the 
middle, and the end — an evil uppermost in every man’s thoughts ; 
which all deplored, many were anxious to fly, but for which no 
man can devise a remedy. One gentleman, in a poor state’ of 
health, dared not encounter the rain, but was wretched at the 
theaght of his family wa for one night without his protection 
from his own slaves! He 


L 3 to 


was suffermg under the effects of a. 
poisonous potion, administered by a negro; who was his personal. 
servant, to whom he had given indulgences and privileges unknown - 
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to the most favoured valet of an English gentleman. This 
pened in consequence of some slight ufintentional affront on the 
part of the indulgent master. It is stated as a melancholy fact, 
that severe masters seldom suffer from their slaves’ resentment.’ 


Mr. B.’s progress through Virginia confirmed his opinion 
of the great degree of intellectual cultivation prevailing amon 
the Virginian planters; an opinion which we have hear 
farther supported by the authority of gentlemen who had re- 
sided a considerable time in that part of America, and who 
had no political partialities in favour of republican institu- 
tions.— Negro-slavery may be regarded as the greatest moral, 
and we will add physical, evil of the United States; and, 
indeed, were slavery immediately abolished, its physical effects 
must still remain in full force, since the existence of so large 
a portion of black population in a country must tend, by in- 
termixture, to debase the character of the Whites: for it is 
ascertained that the negro is physically incapable of the same 
degree of intellectual culture with Europeans, the com- 
pressed form of his skull approaching nearer to that of the 
Ape. ‘The antient Egyptians were not (as it has been sup- 
posed) negroes ; or at least they had not the skull of the negro- 
race, but that of the Europeans, which M. Cuvier has 
demonstrated from an examination of their Mummies. 
Though the negro, however, may be inferior to the European, 
this fact can be no apology for the inhumanity and injustice 
which the latter manifests towards the former: who is 
capable to a certain extent of progressive mental improve- 
ment, which can meliorate, as we have seen, the character of 
his physiognomy, and may ultimately effect a change in the 
‘gefieral character of the race both external and mental; 
though, before this can take place, the consequences of inter- 


‘mixture must be greatly unfavourable to the Whites. To 


judge of this result, we have only to consider what would be 


* the appearance of the English people a century hence, if one- 


third of the present number consisted of free negroes and 
slaves. 

Before we quit the subject of negro-slavery, we must briefly 
state that Mr. Birkbeck informs us that he never heard a 
defence of it from the Virginian slave-master ; some extenu- 
ation on the score of expediency, or of necessity, being the 
utmost. range of argument taken by that description of people. 
The degradation of soul produced by slavery should seem, he 
says, from the character of the free negroes, to’ be indelible, 

The prices of the common necessaries of life in the American 
towns must greatly alarm the poorer class of emigrants, and 
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they are all of a bad quality, excepting bread. At Richmond, 

were in May 2d. each, butter 3s. 6d. per lb., meat, of 
the worst description, 1s. per lb., milk 43d. a pint: hay, two 
dollars or gs. per roolb. House-rent is also high beyond 
example. One house in a back,street, neither large nor well 
finished, lets for 1400 dollars or 300 guineas per annum; and 
a warehouse, or store, Jets commonly for 20ol. per annum. 
These circumstances, though extremely unfavourable to 
emigrants on their first arrival, indicate that mechanical 
labour as well as produce is well paid. 


‘ May 16. Visited Mr. W.’s farm, about twelve miles up the 
river, above Richmond: on it are three hundred acres of wheat, 
as clean and good as I ever saw on one farm, in any country, and 
a large breadth of good clover: Indian corn to a great extent very 
effectually cultivated with the horse and hand hoe; and, on the 
whole, with the exception of live stock, which is neglected, I saw 
as good husbandry as would be expected in some well-managed 
districts in Great Britain. : 

‘ A flat of rich alluvial soil, about a mile in breadth, accom- 
panying the river, is the only part of this country that appears. to 
be worth cultivating : the rest is for the most part a pine forest, as 
Poor nearly as our heaths, extending from the sea coast to the 

igh country, which skirts the Alleghany mountains. The soil of 
these high lands is strong and fruitful, forming the most agreeable 
portion of the state.’ : 


Ascending the Potowmack river, which Mr. B. describes as 
flowing through a bold country, he arrived at the Federal city, 
and bestows some well merited censure on the bad taste dis- 
played in the construction of its public buildings; an affecta- 
tion of splendor, which he compares to the painted face and 
gaudy head-dress of a half-naked Indian. He also blames the 
neglect of the government in not providing for their embryo- 
metropolis good roads and substantial bridges. 

From Washington to Fredericktown in Maryland, the 
country is represented as poor, rugged, and badly eultivated ; 
until we approach the latter place, where the lime-stone ap- 
pears, and with it an obvious improvement in the soil and 
culture. Here begins a most beautiful district, extendin 
through Hagar’s Town to the Blue Ridge; which ridge, Mr.B. 
says, is composed of mica-slate and clay-slate, alternating 
with lime-stone. The Alleghany ridge, which he passed 
farther westward on his route to Pittsburg, is loftier ‘than 
the Blue Ridge. Its composition is chiefly sand-stone, clay- 
slate, and what the author calls lime-stone-slate, with lamiiize 
of petro-silex. By the latter, we suppose that he means thin 
stratified beds of lime-stone, alternating with quartz-rock or 
with chert. 
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¢ We have now’ (says Mr. Birkbeck) ‘ fairly turned our. backs 
on the old world, and find ourselves in the very stream of emigration, 
Qld America seems to be breaking up, and moving westward, 
We are seldom out of sight,.as we travel on this gran track, te- 
wards the Ohio, of family groups, behind and before us, some 
with a view to a particular spot ; close to a brother perliaps,. or a 
friend, who has gone before, and reported well of the country, 
Many like ourselves, when they arrive in the wilderness, will find 
no lodge prepared for them. hed! 

‘ A small waggon (so light that you might almost carry it, yet 
strong enough to bear a good load of bedding, utensils, and 
provisions, and a swarm of young citizens,—and to sustain mar- 
vellous shocks in its passage over these rocky heights, ) with two 
small horses; sometimes a cow or two, comprizes their all; exé 
cepting a little store of hard-earned cash for the land office of the 
district ; where they may obtain a title for as many acres as they 
possess half-dollars, being one-fourth of the purchase-money. The 
waggon has a tilt, or cover, made of a sheet, or perhaps a blanket. ’ 
The family are seen before, behind, or within the vehicle, ac-: 
cording to the road or the weather, or perhaps the spirits of thé 
party. 
az The New Englanders, they say, may be known by the cheer: 
ful air of the women advancing in front of the vehicle ; the Jerse 
people, by their being fixed steadily within it; whilst the Penn- 
sylvanians creep lingering behind, as though regretting the homes 
they have left. A cart and single horse frequently affords the 
means of transfer, sometimes a horse and pack-saddle. Often the 
back of the poor pilgrim bears all his effects, and his wife follows, 
naked-footed, bending under the hopes of the family.’ 


This part of the journey, across a mountainous tract of one 
hundred and thirty miles, the author and his family (cone 
sisting of nine persons) undertook to travel on foot, in conser 
quence of a disappointment on the road. He describes the 
country here as being exceedingly fertile and romantic, and 
as generally well cultivated; and it would, he says, be de- 
lightful to inhabit, but for the rigour of the winter. We ap- 
prehend that this inconvenience is small, compared with 
the untried difficulties to be surmounted in the remote terry 
ritory in which he has fixed his abode. The temperature of 
the spring (we suppose that he means of spring-water) is here 
(M‘Connel’sTown) 50°, and at Richmond it was 57° of Fahren+ 
heit. A blacksmith earns 20 dollars per month, and board: 
living in a cabin of one room, for which and a garden he pays 
a0 dollars per annum. § Fire-wood is two dollars per cord: the 
price is. merely the labour.’— Nothing but land is cheap in this 
country, excepting British goods; and they are not cheap to 
the consumer, because the store-keeper sells his labour at.a 
dear rate, 7 : 
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¢ Fhis is a land of plenty,’ says Mr. Birkbeck, ‘ and we are 
preceeding to a land of abundance, as is proved by the noble droves 
of oxen we meet on their way to Philadelphia, from the western 
country. They are kindly, well formed, and well fed animals, 
averaging about six cwt. A flock of sheep, properly speaking, 
has not met my eyes in America, nor a tract of good sheep-pas- 
ture. Twenty or thirty half-starved creatures are seen now and 


then straggling about in much wretchedness. These supply a 
little wool for domestic use.’ : 


The temperature of springs at Sotler’s Inn, the summit of 
the Alleghany ridge, is 47° of Fahrenheit; that of the air at 
noon, 73°. May 27th, cherries were in blossom here: but 
on the tenth of May they were ripe at Richmond. The Al- 
leghany mountains are entirely covered with wood, and 
Mr. B. considers their schistose structure as being peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of trees. 

Twelve thousand waggons, we are told, each carrying from 
35 to 40 twt., passed between Baltimore and Philadelphia in 
the year 1816; which may give some idea of the internal 
movements of this vast hive. The cost of carriage from Phi- 
ladelphia to Pittsburg is about gg dollars per cwt., and the 
money paid for the conveyance of goods on this road exceeds 
300,000l. sterling. We may also add numerous stages, 
¢ loaded to the utmost,’ and innumerable travellers on horse- 
back, on foot, and in light waggons; and thus we have ‘a 


scene of bustle and business extending over a space of three 


hundred miles, which is truly wonderful.’ Pittsburg, whence 
the new settlers generally embark on the river for the western 
settlements, is a place of great trade, as an entrepot for the 
merchandise and manufactures sent from the eastern States: it 
contains, besides, several iron-founderies, glass-houses, nail- 
cutting-factories, &c., and will probably at some future time 
fival the manufacturing towns of Birmingham and Sheffield, 
The country round has under its surface abundance of coal, 
and iron-stone, of easy access; and it possesses all the natural 
advantages which a manufacturing town can require. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Birkbeck’s description, indeed, Pittsburg is 
surrounded by all that is delightful in the combination, of 
hilly wood-lands and river-scenery. —The urbanity of mam- 
ners, which prevailed even among the inhabitants of the Al- 
Jeghany mountains, Teh particularly to have arrested 
Mr. B.’s attention; and in every department of life, he says, 
the persons employed were superior in habits and education, to 
those of the same class in England. Noe 

- Instead of following the usual course down the Ohio, the 
author and his family proceeded westward to traverse the wil- 
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derness on horses which they putchased at Pittsburg, together 
with travelling equipments ; consisting of a blanket ait the 
‘saddle, another on it, a pair of saddle-bags, and a great 
coat and umbrella strapped behind. Women of advanced 
age often take long journeys in this manner, without incon- 
venience, sleeping in the woods with the protection of a fire, 
to keep off wild animals and musquitoes; and thus our tra- 
vellers proceeded to Cincinnati on the Ohio, three hundred 
miles from Pittsburg. The precise track taken is not laid 
down, as the towns are too newly erected to find a place in our 
maps: but Mr. B. entered the State of Ohio from Wheeling, 
which is described as a ‘ considerable though mean lookin 
town, on the. banks of the river. The country is beauti 
and fertile, affording to an industrious population all. that 
nature has decreed for the comfort of man. It contains good 
land, good water, wholesome air, lime, coal, mills, and na- 
vigation ; it is fully appropriated and thickly settled, and land 
is worth from twenty to thirty dollars per acre; an advance of 
a thousand per cent. in about ten years.’ Though it pos- 
sessed all these recommendations, Mr. B. still preferred to 
advance westward, where good land can be purchased at two 
dollars per acre; which, in return for temporary privations, 
will yield an increase of value in a similar ratio. That the 
poorer class of emigrants should be influenced by such consi- 
derations to bury themselves in a wilderness might appear 
reasonable: but we confess our surprise that a man possessing 
capital and intelligence, like the present author, should re- 
jinquish these savanna and determine to immure himself, 
for the remainder of life, in a situation of untried and doubt- 
ful salubrity, with a view to immense future profit, and the 
ion of domains equalling those of the grands seigneurs of 
the old world. In Kentucky, besides the existence of slavery, 
the complication of claims has produced so much confusion 
with regard to the titles of estates, as to form a weighty objec- 
tion against it in the mind of a new settler; and most of the 
American towns in the western States are built on the banks 
of riversf/ with a view to mercantile convenience, but without 
any regard to health. Cincinnati, the capital of the State of 
Ohio, is placed on the banks of the river, and the lower part 
of it’is not out of the reach of the spring-floods. By such 
short-sighted economy in the choice of situations for the erec~ 
tion of new towns, we are told that the lives of thousands are 
abridged, and the comforts of all the inhabitants much dimi- 
nished. Mr. B.’s description of a city of which the name is 
scarcely known in Europe, and which has sprung up almost, 
: : instan- 
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instantaneously in the midst of the western wilderness, cannot 


* Cincinnati is, however, a most thriving place, and backed as 
it is already by a great population and a most fruitful country, bids 
fair to be one of the first cities of the west. We are told, and we 
cannot doubt the fact, that the chief of what we see is the work of 
four years. The hundreds of commodious, well-tinished brick 
houses, the spacious and busy markets, the substantial public 
buildings, the thousands of prosperous well-dressed, industrious 
inhabitants ; the numerous waggons and drays, the gay carriages 
and elegant females; —the shoals of craft on the river, the busy 
stir prevailing every where: house building, boat building, paving 
and levelling streets; the numbers of country people, constantly 
coming and going; with the spacious taverns, crowded with tra- 


‘wellers from a distance. 


‘ All this is so much more than I could comprehend, from a 
description of a new town, just risen from the woods, that I de- 
spair of conveying an adequate idea of it to my English friends, It 
is enchantment, and Liberty is the fair enchantress. 

‘ I was assured by a respectable gentleman, one of the first 
settlers, and now a man of wealth and influence, that he remem- 
bers when there was only one poor cabin where this noble town 
now stands. The county of Hamilton is something under the 
regular dimensions of twenty miles square, and it already contains 
30,000 inhabitants. Twenty years ago, the vast region comprising 
the states of Ohio and Indiana, and the territory of Illinois and 
Michigan, only counted 30,000 inhabitants; the number that are 
now living, and living happily, in the little county of Hamilton, in 
which stands Cincinnati. | 

‘ Why do not the governments of Europe afford such an asylum, 
in their vast and gloomy forests, for their increasing myriads of 
paupers? This would be an object worthy a convention of so- 
vereigns, if sovereigns were really the fathers of their people: but, 
jealous as they are of emigration to America, this simple and sure 
mode of preventing it will never occur to them.’ 


Similar reflections rose in our minds during the last sum- 
mer, on seeing the melancholy spectacle of a ship freighted 
with poor emigrants from Aberdeen take its departure for 
Canada. In that desolate country which comprizes the 
northern and western Highlands of Scotland, much land is 
to be found that is now entirely unproductive, but which, if 
given to the starving inhabitants, is capable of affording them 
both employment and subsistence. 

Mr. B. advanced through the State of Indiana to Madi- 
son Town, which is also situated on the Ohio, about seventy- 
five miles below Cincinnati. The road was distant mostly 
from three to six miles from the river, passing over fertile 
hills and alluvial bottoms. The whole land is already pur- 
chased, 
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chased, but many large intervals remain at present uncleared. 
Indiana, says the author, is evidently newer than the State of 
Ohio, but the settlers are of a superior elass to the first 
settlers in the latter: which he infers from the con- 
struction of their cabins and the neatness surroundi theni, 
and especially from theif well stocked gardens, The laws 
here are respected and efficacious, and the.people are king 
and gentle to each other and to strangers. Such is the influx 
of emigrants to this State, that the progress of cultivationis 
scarcely equal to supply their wants: but thus a market is 


opened for all the spare-produce which the presént séttlets 


can raise. he i cass: 
The inhabitants of the American towns are so much aliké, 
that Mr. B. informs us -he could perceive no striking dif- 
ference in the general deportment and appearance of those in 
Norfolk on the eastern coast and those of the remote western 
town of Madison in Indiana. ‘ ‘The same good looking, 
well dressed (not what we call gentlemanly) men appear 
every where, nine out of ten are tall and long limbed, ap- 
proaching or even exceeding six feet, in pantaloons ‘ant 
Wellington boots, either marching up and down with their 
hands in their pockets, or seated on chairs poised on ‘the 
hind feet, and the backs rested against walls) The women 
exhibit a great similarity of tall relaxed forms, with con- 
sistent dress and demeanour, and are not remarkable ‘for 
sprightliness of manners.’ (P. 81.) The author also remarked 
a great want of attention to cleanliness, both in the houses 
and the persons of the Anglo-Americans in the parts through 
which he travelled. bia 
At Lexington, in the Indiana State, a town ‘ only three 
years old,’ and in every village and town on the road, 
yroupes of young able-bodied men are seen, who appear to 
be as perfectly at leisure as the loungers of European cities. 
This love of idleness; where labour is so profitable, Mr. B. justly 
regards as a strange affectation, but he suspects indolenee to 
be an epidemic evil of the Americans. To any inquiries - 
why they remain in this listless state, the reply is, “ We live 
in freedom, we need not work like the English’ 
The country from Madison to Vincennes is in the first 
part uninteresting and poor, but is succeeded by ‘a_hifly 
district, well watered, which extends from Camp-Tavern te 
Sholt’s Tavern on White River, thirty-six miles east of 
Vincennes. From Sholt’s Tavern to the latter place, ‘the 
Iatid is of a middling quality, thinly set with timber, or 
covered with fons grass and underwood, and gaudy witli | 
marygolds, stm-flowers, martagon-Hilies, arid mian y co 
<7 rilliant 
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brillignt flowers. Mr. B. here defines the French term prairie, 
adopted in America; which does not, as we might suppose, 


‘indicate what in Europe is called a meadow, but ‘is grass 


land, free from underwood, and generally somewhat marshy,’ 
It is important for the reader who has any view to emigration 
to bear this definition in mind; and many of the prairies may, 
we believe, be defined by one word, a swamp. Vincennes is 
scattered over a plain some feet lower than the banks of the 
Wabash river, and agues and bilious fevers are frequent in 
the autumn. Of the author’s route from this place to the 
newly built capital of the Illinois, Princeton, we have no ac- 
count: but we find him at this place, July 19th, ‘ in a log- 
tavern, where neatness is as well observed as in the city of Bath. 
The town is now three years old: the people belong to old 
America in dress and manners, and would not disgrace old 
England in the general decorum of their deportment. Bat I 
lament here, as every where, the small account that is had of 
time. Subsistence is secured so easily, and liberal pursuits 
being yet too rare to operate as a great stimulus to exertion, 
life is whiled away in a painful state of lassitude and yawning.” 
(P. 95.) Princeton, or Prince Town, stands on an elevated 
spot, in an uneven or swelling country, ten miles from the 
river Wabash, and two from the navigable stream of the 
Patok: the country is rich, and the timber of great. size: 
but, though the place was healthy at that time, Mr. B. says 
that the inhabitants would not flatter him with the hope of 
escaping the seasoning to which they say all new comers: are 
subject. He seemed not to consider himself as yet in “ the 
Jand of promise,” but informs us that, twenty or thirty miles 
to the west of Princeton, is a large country where settlements 
are just beginning, and where abundance of choice land is 
yet unpurchased. On the 26th of July, he crossed the 
Wabash at the ferry three miles below a new. town called 
Harmony, occupied by the Harmonites;, a, set, of enthusiasts 
who, like the Adamites in the early ages of the church, forbid 
all intercourse between the sexes as contrary to. the gospel of 
Christ. | : 

Mr. B. then proceeded to Big Prairie, which he describes as a 
fertile plain of grass and arable land, and some thousand acres 
covered with corn more luxuriant than any that he had before 
seen. The soil is a rich cool sand, of the most desirable de- 
scription: but he admits. that the Prairie is somewhat. marshy, 
that much swampy ground lies, between it and the Wabash, 
and that the inbabitants have in consequence suffered. y 
from the ague and bilious.complaints, theugh they are now 
more healthy than they were on their first settlement 
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Taking’a hunter as their guide, the author and his com-' 
‘panions crossed the Little Wabash, to explore the country be~' 
tween that river and the Skillet-fork. Cultivation here nearly 
disappears, but some lonely settlers are still found enduring 
the greatest privations ; even their bread-corn must be carried: | 
thirty miles to the mill, a journey of three days, with a small’ 
horse-load of three bushels. A little way beyond the river,’ 
all traces of civilization are lost ; a few solitary hunters buried. 
in the woods disputing the territory with the bears, and obtain- 
ing a precarious subsistence with their rifles. Of their mode’ 
of life, the author gives a picturesque description: , 


* Wandering without track, where even the sagacity of our 
hunter-guide had nearly failed’ us, we at length arrived at the 
cabin of another hunter, where we lodged. 

* This man and his family are remarkable instances of the effect 
on the complexion, produced by the perpetual incarceration of a 
thorough woodland life. Incarceration may seem to be a term 
less applicable to the condition of a roving back-woodsman than to. 
any other, and especially unsuitable to the habits of this individual’ 
and his family ; for the cabin in which he entertained us, is the 
third dwelling he has built within the last twelve months; anda 
very slender motive would place him in a fourth before the ensuing 
winter. In his general habits, the hunter ranges as freely as the 
beasts he pursues: labouring under no restraint, his activity is 
only bounded by his own physical powers: still he is incarcerated. 
—‘¢ Shut from the common air.” Buried in the depth of a bound- 
less forest, the breeze of health never reaches these poor -wan- 
derers; the bright prospect of distant bills fading away into the 
semblance of clouds, never cheered their sight. They are tall and 
pale, like vegetables that grow in a vault, pining for light. 

‘ The man, his pregnant wife, his eldest son, a tall half-naked. 
youth, just initiated in the hunters’ arts, his three daughters, 
growing up into great rude girls, and a squalling tribe of dirty 
brats of both sexes, are of one pale yellow, without the ‘slightest. 
tint of healthful bloom. 

* In passing through a vast expanse of the backwoods, I have 
been so much struck with this effect, that I fancy I could deter- 
mine the colour of the inhabitants, if I was apprized of the depth. 
of their immersion; and, vice versa, I could judge of the extent 
of the * clearing” if I saw the people. The blood, I fancy, is not 
supplied with its proper dose of oxygen from their gloomy atmo | 
sphere, crowded with vegetables growing almost in the dark, or 
prs Se. and, in either case, abstracting from the air this 
vital principle. 

‘ Our stock of provisions being nearly exhausted, we were anxi- 
ous to. provide ourselves with a supper by means of our guns ; but 
we d meet with neither deer nor turkey ; however, in our ut- 
most peed, we shot three racoons, an old one to be roasted for: 
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eur dogs, and the two young ones to be stewed up daintily for 
ourselves. We soon lighted a fire, and cooked the old racoon for 


the dogs ; but, famished as they were, they would not touch it, 


and their squeamishness so far abated our relish for the promised 
stew, that we did not press our complaining landlady to prepare 
it: and thus our supper consisted of the residue of our “ corn” 
bread, and zo racoon. However, we laid our bear skins on the 
filthy earth, (floor there was none,) which they assured us was 
“too damp for fleas,”’ and, wrapped in our blankets, slept soundly 
enough ; though the collops of venison, hanging in comely rows in 
the smoky fire-place, and even the shoulders, put by for the dogs, 
and which were suspended over our heads, would have been an 
acceptable prelude to our night's rest, had we been invited to par- 
take of them: but our hunter and our host were too deeply en- 

aged in conversation to think of supper. In the morning the 
latter kindly invited us to cook some of the collops, which we did b 
toasting them on a stick; and he also-divided some shoulders 
among the dogs ;— so we all fared sumptuously. 

‘ The cabin, which may serve as a specimen of these rudiments 
of houses, was formed of round logs, with apertures of three or 
four inches between. No chimney, but large intervals between 
the ‘‘ clap-boards,”’ for the escape of the smoke. The roof was, 
however, a more effectual covering than we have generally ex. 
perienced, as it protected us very tolerably from a drenchin 
night. Two bedsteads of unhewn logs, and cleft boards laid 
across ;— two chairs, one of them without a bottom, and’a low 


stool, were all the furniture required by this numerous family. A » 


string of buffalo hide stretched across the hovel, was a wardrobe 
for their rags; and their utensils, consisting of a large iron pot, 
some baskets, the effective rifle and two that were superannuated, 
stood about in corners, and the fiddle, which was only silent when’ 
we were asleep, hung by them. 

‘ Our racoons, though lost to us and our hungry dogs, fur- 
nished a new set of strings for this favourite instrument. Early in 
the morning the youth had made good progress in their prepara- 
tion, as they were cleaned and stretched on a tree to dry. 

‘ Many were the tales of dangerous adventures, in their huntin 


expeditions, which kept us from ouf pallets till a late hour; and the - 


gloomy morning allowed our hunters to resume their. discourse, 
which no doubt would have been protracted to the evening, had 
not our impatience to depart caused us to interrupt it, which we 
effected, with some difficulty, by eleven in the forenoon,’ 


On each side of the river called the Skillet-fork, the country: 
is flat and swampy; and this stream, as well as the Little 
Wabash, which had been described in glowing colours, is 
sluggish and scanty in the summer, though overflowing in 
the spring. Finding, therefore, nothing to tempt his steps 


farther, Mr. B. returned to the Land-office in Shawnee 
Town, on the Ohio, to purchase some lands. between the 
Little 
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Little and the Big Wabash. He and his companion Mr. 
Flower paid eaeb seven hundred and twenty dollars for four- 
teen hundred and forty acres, being one-fourth of the pur- 
chase-money. The land is 2 prairie, which Mr. B. describes 
as in this instance a rich natural meadow, bounded with tim- 
ber : but some part of it is elevated ground. A little farther 
on, however, Mr. B. discloses a ‘ larger plan.’ ¢ It is the in- 
tention of my friend Mr. Flower and myself to purchase one 
of more entire townships in the Illinois territory, where the 
country is partly prairie and an woodland. <A township 
rises thirty-six square miles or sections, of six: hundred 
and forty acres each; in all, twenty-three thousand and forty 
acres.’ These lands they propose to offer for sale to a num- 
ber of their countrymen, whose views may so far accord with 
their own as to render proximity of settlement desirable. 
Having followed Mr. Birkbeck from ‘his first landing in 
Virginia to his final settlement near the river Wabash, we 
raust not omit one important circumstance, which appears to 
have determined his choice of residence in a country so remote 
fram the maritime States. The time, says he, is fast ap- 
proaching when the grand intercourse with Europe will not 
be as at present through Eastern America, but through the 
great rivers that communicate by the Mississippi with the 
ocean. The upward navigation of these rivers is already 
coming under the controul of the steam-boat, an invention 
which promises to be of incalculable advantage to this new world. 
ho average progress of the steam-boats, heavily laden, against 
stream, is about sixty miles per day. Their lading up- 
wards consists of dry goods, pottery, cotton, sugar, winés, 
liquors, salted fish, &c.; and, downwards, of grain, flour, 
tobacco, bacon, &c. At present, about twenty-five of these 
vessels, from fifty to four hundred tons burden, are navigating 
these rivers: they are built at Pittsburg, and the iactalaey 
is prepared at the iron-works there. ane New. Orleans to 
Shawnee Town on the Obio, a distance of 1200 miles, the 
voyage upwards: may be performed in. twenty days; and 
this town is 45 miles from Mr. B,’s settlement, with whieh it 
has communication by the Wabash, a navigable’ river in his 
immediate vicinity. 
. Those. who have: witnessed the extensive application of 
steam. to. the navigation of the western waters of Scotland, 
and: the. dispatch, regularity, and: security of this mede of 
conveyance, will be able to appreciate its benefits as adopted 
im, the; inland-navigation of America, More tlian twenty: 
vessels: of this: description. navigate the Clyde duving the 
summer ; some of which perform the voyage from Glasgow to 


Inverary, 
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Inverary, partly through a stormy sea, in sixteen hours; a 
circuitous route of one hundred and ten miles; and touching 
with the punctuality of a mail-coach at various places in 
their course to take in passengers. Novserious accident has 
occurred since their introduction, which is more than two 
years. ‘The secret of security consists in using large steam- 
engines of great power and small pressure. If the boiler of 
cast-iron should. in any part give way, a piece of cloth is 
firmly wedged into the hole, and the vessel proceeds without 
any danger or inconvenience to the passengers. 

Though the facility of intercourse between the Western 
States and Europe must be greatly increased by the introduc- 
tion of steam-boats into the rivers, the benefits resulting 
from this invention are not confined to any one of them in 
particular ; and, admitting Mr. Birkbeck’s description of his 
present settlement to be.in every respect accurate, we cannot 
avoid the impression that his choice has been determined, at 
least in some measure, by motives of latent ambition. We must, 


. however, do him the justice to say that he by no means conceals 


* -m 


the difficulties and dangers, natural and social, of his new 
situation. In the interior of the Illinois, he grants that the 
Indians are sometimes said to be * ¢roublesome :’ while poi- 
sonous reptiles and musquitoes, bears, and wolves, still infest 
the woodlands or the marshes, but yield to the progress of 
cultivation. He farther admits (p. 127.) that those ‘who 
are not screwed up to the full pitch of enterprize had better 
remain in old England, than attempt agriculture or business 
of any kind (manual operations excepted) in the Atlantic 
States ;’ and this remark, if just, must apply with peculiar 
force to the back, settlements. The privations of some of 
these settlers, on their first establishment, he has described in 
a striking manner: but those who survive these hardships 
are enabled by the increasing value of land to make large 
profits from their labour in clearing it. 

We wish that Mr. B. had waited till the rainy season had 
shewn him the condition of his prairie at that time, before he 
determined on his purchase. We have heard that many of 
these prairies, so delightful in appearance during summer, 
when covered with grass and flowers, are little better than im- 
passable bogs in the rainy months ; and the fact must be so; 
or from what cause is it that trees which surround them will 
gat there? | | 

at capital can overcome many of the difficulties to which 
new settlers in these remote solitudes are exposed, we ar, 
willing to grant ; and it appears to be Mr. Birkbeck’s intention 
to build cabins, and offer ‘other conveniences and pecuniary 
Rev. Fes. 1818. M advantages 
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advantages to induce labourers and mechanics to fix them- 
selves in ‘his vicinity. This proceeding, if effected, will 
materially contribute to the success of his plans; and, whe- 
ther he may find ‘his own ‘happiness ultimately increased by 
the change, or not, we have no doubt that his settlement will 
prove of the highest benefit to that part of America. An 
intelligent English farmer, with a mind fertile in resources, 
and well practised in or acquainted with all the best modes of 
English ctlture as applied to different soils, cannot fail to 
produce the most important improvement in the gencral modes 
of cultivation in that country, which we believe at present to 
be very defective. The Americans have few prejudices to 
Operate against ‘their own interest, and are alive to all that 
appears practically useful ; indeed, they are perhaps too ready 
to introduce what-are.considered as improvements, without due 
regard to the circumstances on which their utility depends. 
Of this disposition we have a striking instance in the ‘ Merino 
mania,’ which Mr. Birkbeck says has prevailed in America, to 
a degree exceeding its highest pitch in England. That there 
should ever ‘have been a rage for sheep of any kind, in any 
part of that country, he very justly says must be owing to 
general ignorance of the constitution and habits of this animal; 
articularly in the attempt to introduce fine-woolled sheep on 
land as rich as the deepest English pastures. Yet mutton, 
Mr. B. informs .us, is almost as abhorrent to an American 
alate, or fancy, as the flesh of swine.to an Israelite; and the 
Kentuckian, who would give a thousand dollars for a. Merino 
ram, would dine on dry bread rather than taste his own 

mutton. 
Mr. Birkbeck states the present number of inhabitants in 
the Ohio, Indiana, .and Illinois country at half a million; and 
hie supposes that they will double this amount in six years. 
The numbers of the residents in the older settled States of 
Kentucky and Tenessee are not mentioned, but must, we con- 
ceive, greatly exceed those of the new States. Looking for- 
wards to the expiration of half a century, it is not trespassing on 
the bounds of probability to suppose that the Anglo-American 
population, west of the Alleghany mountains, will at that. time 
amount to fifty millions. The possession of rock-salt, or 
brine-springs in abundance, with coal, wood, and iron-stone, 
may farnish them with all the heavy articles of immediate 
necessity, not grown on the surface; while for clothing, and 
the more delicate mechanical inventions, they will probably 
depend on the artisans and manufacturers of Egtope for cen- 
turies to come. We have, then, no reason to repine, as a 
commercial nation, at the rising prosperity of these ware ; 
and, 
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and, as long as it is deemed sound policy to make England the 
workshop of the world, we must continue to hail the increase 
of customers as conducive to our own welfare. How far this 
policy, however, tends to increase the comforts of the people 
at home may be fairly doubted. If, instead of working so 
much for foreign nations, a part of our population was dis- 
persed as: formerly in small farms over the country, would 
not our mass of paupers be diminished, and the general stock 
of happiness be increased ? — but the happiness of the people 
is a phrase not often found in the dictionaries of political 
economists : — labour and revenue occupy its place. 

The rising prosperity and increasing population of Western 
America cannot fai) to impress with satisfaction the enlight- 
ened philanthropist, when he contemplates the diffusion of 
institutions favourable to the progress of political, civil, and 
religious freedom, over a country so fertile and extensive. 
As Engtidiriien; also, we may feel a secret pride in the reflec- 
tion that our language, and our works of genius and of science, 
are destined to illustrate so large a portion of the globe, 
and so long to preserve the remembrance of the land Chait 
they emanated. | 

Though the present work professes to be only a rapid out- 
line-of the most striking features of the country, we believe 
that Mr. B.’s pages convey a more correct idea of its natural 
resources, and its present state of cultivation, than we can 
elsewhere obtain; and the characteristic sketches of the in- 
habitants will be found not less amusing than instructive. 
The style is in some parts careless, and in all less polished 
than ‘in the * Notes on a Tour through France,” the work 
being evidently written in haste, during his journey: but 
passages occur which prove the author tobe a man of refined 
taste and acute feeling. His reflections on his present situ- 
ation cannot fail to excite the sympathy of the reader : 


‘ The world we have left at so remote a distance, and of which 
we hear so little, seems to my imagination like a past scene, and 
its transactions as matter of history, rather than of present interest. 
But there are times when the recollection of individuals dear to us, 
and whom we cannot. hope to meet again on earth, might be too 
painful: — but the occupations which surround us soon demand 
our attention, and afford not a cure for this, which is the only 
serious ill that we experience from our change, but a sure alle- 
viation.’ ae . 

_ We shall be, happy; to receive a future account of Mr. B.’s 
new settlement, matured by his experience of the climate and 
more extensive knowlege of the country. | 
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Since we wrote the preceding article, we have seen Mr. Mel-. 
lish’s Map of the United. States, recently published at Phil- 
adelphia: in which the territory of Illinois appears to ,be. 
bounded on the west by the Mississippi, and on the south 
by the Ohio and the Great Wabash, the latter river also 
forming part. of the eastern boundary; the remainder, of 
that boundary, and the whole of the northern, is an imagin- 
ary line fixed by the American government. Some of the 


towns and rivers mentioned by Mr. Birkbeck have- not yet 
found a place in this map. 





Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London. Forthe Year 1817. Part Il. 4to. 11. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, MEDICINE, CHEMISTRY, &c. 


Ppesemrrion of a Thermometrical Barometer for. measur= 
ing Altitudes. By the Rev. Francis John Hyde Wollas- 
ton, B.D. F.R.S.— The instrument which is here described 
proceeds on the well-known principle, that the point of ebul- 
lition for the boiling of water depends on the pressure which 
the atmosphere exercises on the surface of the fluid. _ This 
had long been suggested as a principle which might. be ap- 
plied to the measuring of heights, and a partial. apparatus 
for that purpose had been described by Mr. Cavallo, but the 
construction of it was imperfect.. In the paper before us, 
we have an account of the improvements that have been in- 
troduced into the instrument by Mr. Wollaston; and which 
are so considerable as to render it a subject of not merely 
curious speculation, but, as we conceive, of great practical 
utility: since.it appears to us that it will be found a more 
cenvenient and certain measure of altitudes than any other 
mode. which has yet been employed with that view. The 
- instrument essentially consists in a thermometer, with a lar 
bulb and a very fine stem; so adjusted that minute alter- 
ations of temperature may be rendered visible during that 
range which is likely to a employed in the investigation. 
The author informs us that the instrument, with which he has 
made the greatest number of observations, has its scale of such 
a size that each degree oceupies very nearly four inches, and it 
has a stem of 22 inches. The degrees are each divided on 
the instrument into 100 parts, and of course by the Vernier 
into a thousand parts. .. 7 : 


Mr. W. _ also. a detailed description of the instru- 
ment, and of the manner in which it is to be made: but for these 


particulars 
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particulars we must refer to the paper, because it would not 
be esy to render an ‘account of it intelligible without a re- 
ference to the figures by which it is accompanied. The result 
of the comparative trials miade on this and the common baro- 
meter is that a variation of o*583 in the common barometer, 
which is equal'to 1° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, is equal to 
233 parts on the new scale, or to 0°97 of an inch; and that 
an inch on the common barometer would cause a variation of 
395 parts, or 1°643 inch on the thermometrical barometer. 
The author, in some of the trials, actually found that this 
instrument was capable of measuring even very small heights 
with great accuracy; and, although the scale is limited, in 
order to render it more portable, yet, by instituting a series of 
successive observations, the altitudes of the highest mountains 
may be ascertained. ) | 

On the Passage of the Ovum from’ the Ovarium, tothe Uterus: 
in Women. By Sir Everard Home, Bart., V.P.R.S; — Not- 
withstanding all the researches that have been bestowed on the 
method in which the embryo is formed in the class Mammalia, 
it has never been thoroughly understood. Hervey and Hunter 
both made it the subject of diligent investigation, and equally 
failed in discovering the nature of the process: but the dili- 
gent author of this paper, by taking advantage of an accidental 
occurrence, seems to have been more fortunate. <A female 
died under circumstances which rendered it probable that she 
had admitted of sexual intercourse eight days before her death; 
and the uterus, when examined, displayed the following ap- 
pearances, after having been hardened in spirits: 


.¢ The right ovarium had a small torn orifice upon the most 
prominent part of its external surface ; we slit it open in a longi- 
tudinal direction, in a line close to the edge of this orifice; the 
orifice was found to lead to a cavity filled ~ with coagulated 
blood, and surrounded by a yellowish organized structure. ‘Upon 
opening into the cavity of the uterus, its inner surface was covered 
with an exudation of coagulable lymph, beautifully represented in 
the drawing; the ovum lay concealed among the long fibres of 
coagulable lymph near the cervix, and was brought to view. by 
separating them with the point of a needle which I employed in 
making the search. As soon as it was disentangled, it rose up, 
moving along with the loose ends of the fibres into the spirit, by 
which the parts were covered. It had an oval appearance; one 
portion of it was quite white, the other semi-transparent; but 
soon after, being exposed to the spirit, the whole became opaque. 
The os tince was entirely shut up with a strong solid jelly; the 


two orifices at the angles of the uterus, by which it communicates _ 


with the Fallopian tubes, were both pervious.’ . 
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This minute ovum was given to Mr. Bauer for micro- 

‘scopical examination, and he states the result of his observ- 
ations, which have every appearance of the greatest accuracy. 
‘It is of an oval form, not quite 5 of an inch in length, 
and ;'s of an.inch in breadth; one of its sides is smooth, but 
on the other side the membrane is raised up and turned like 
a volute shell. Sir Everard has examined the ovaria of many 
females,.as well as the one whose case is here detailed ; and he 
has been induced to form an opinion respecting the nature 
of the corpus luteum, and the relation which it bears to im- 
pregnation, considerably different from that which is generally 
adopted. He does not believe that it is the consequence of 
impregnation, but that it is a glandular body in which the 
ovum is formed; and that the ovum then descends into the 
uterus, where it meets with the male semen and becomes im- 
pregnated. } , 
_. Some farther Observations on the Use of the Colchicum Au- 
tumnale in Gout. By the Same.— The object of this paper 
is ‘to shew that the infusion throws down a deposit, the 
separation of which does not appear to diminish the specific 
effects upon the gout, and renders those upon the stomach 
and intestines milder than when the deposit is taken along 
with the infusion.’ These points the author attempts to prove 
by direct experiments: but we think that persons, who know | 
the extreme difficulty of making pathological experiments on 
the living body, will not feel disposed to regard Sir Everard 
Home’s few trials as in any respect proving the above posi- 
tions. In themselves, however, they are not improbable, and 
may deserve future consideration. 

Upon the Extent of the Expansion and Contraction in 
Timber, in different Directions relative to the Position of the 
Medulla of the Tree. By Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. 
F,R.S.— In the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1801, Mr. Knight endeavoured to prove that the motion of 
the sap in trees is caused by the expansion and contraction of 
those cellular processes which radiate from the medulla of the 
stem to the bark, and which have been called the silver grain’ 
of the wood. The design of the present paper is to offer 
more direct proof of this property of the silver grain, and 
hence to deduce some useful observations respecting the right 
method of applying wood for various purposes, when it is 
important that it should retain its original form. With this. 
view, Mr. Knight cut thin layers of wood in two directions with 
respect to the silver grain; and, by comparing the effect of: 
heat and moisture on them, he found that, where the cellular: 
processes had been cut across, the boards ‘soon changed their 
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form very considerably, the one side becoming hollow, and 
the other raised; and, in drying, these contracted nearly 
14 per cent. relative to their breadth. The others, where the 
cellular processes lay parallel to their surface, retained, with 
very little variation, their primary form, and‘did not contract 
more than three and a half per cent. in drying.’ 

In a second experiment, a transverse: section; an inch in 
thickness,. was taken from the stem of a tree; and an incision 
was made with a saw from the external to the internal part of 
‘the block, exactly in the direction of the silver grain. It was 
extremely difficult to move the saw, in consequence of the con- 
traction of these cellular processes; and it was found that, 
when a triangular piece was cut out,-by making an incision 
from a different part of the circumference to the centre, the 
piece was firmly retained in its position, and required some 
force to remove it. When the opposite side of ‘the same 
transverse section was divided in the contrary direction, so as 
to cut across the cellular processes, the saw moved freely, 
and no perceptible contraction was produced. — In the con- 
clusion of his. paper, the: ingenious author mentions some 
other circumstances, which all tend to the same general con- 
clusion. . | 

Observations on the Temperature of the Ocean: and Atmo- 
sphere, and on the Density of Sea-water, made during a 
Voyage to Ceylon. In a Letter to Sir H. Davy, LL.D. 
F.R.S. By John Davy, M.D. F.R.S.— Dr. Davy first places 
all his results in a tabular form, and then offers some general 
remarks on them; among which the following are the most 
important. ‘The specific gravity of the sea-water was fre- 
quently tried during the course of six months, in which period 
the author sailed from 49° N., round the Cape to Ceylon; 
and it was found to be very nearly of. the same density in all 
situations: the slight differences which occurred did not cor- 
respond to the degree of temperature, but seemed to depend 
on incidental causes: its average was about 1026. His 
observations in course lead him to dissent from an opinion 
which has been given from high authority, that there is a 
specific gravity peculiar to the water of each zone. 

With respect to the temperature of the air in the tropical 
regions, the author has remarked a fact which had not been 
before noticed, that a regular diurnal variation of tempera- 
ture takes place, and that it is the greatest precisely at noon 
and least towards sun-rise. Many incidental causes, how- 
ever, interfere with that which may be considered as the re- 
gular course of things: in a perfect calm, the heat appears 
to accumulate in the water, as it does on the land, so as to 
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protract the time of the greatest temperature ; and it: is still 
more affected by stormy and unsettled weather. 

Dr. D. bas made also some observations on the temperature 
of the sea, which have led him to form conclusions different 
from those that have been generally adopted. It has been 
said that the ocean is not subject to any diurnal variation, but 
he found that the daily changes in the temperature of it are 
very nearly as great as in that of the incumbent atmosphere. 
The experiments, however, could be performed only under 
favourable circumstances, when the weather was calm and 
settled, and when no obvious causes of inaccuracy prevailed. 

_ The author adds some curious. remarks on the effects of cur- 
rents in elevating or depressing the temperature of the water, 
according to the cause producing them; and he concludes 
with an ingenious explanation of a peculiar natural pheeno- 
menon, familiar to those who have visited the Cape, where a 
misty cloud envelopes the top of the Table-mountain, and re- 
mains suspended over the contiguous plain in which the town 
is situated, It has obtained the popular name of the Tadle- 
cloth among the inhabitants. ‘The explanation appears very 
plausible. 


‘ The phenomenon only presents itself when a cold wind blows, 
. wiz. the south-east. This wind must condense the aqueous vapour 
rising from the warm current, and carry it towards the land. 
During the short stay we made at the Cape, I once had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mist advancing ; it came rapidly over the sur- 
face of the sea, which it entirely concealed, whilst the air above 
was perfectly clear; it soon reached the land, spread along the 
coast gradually, ascended the mountain, and there remained al- 
most ‘stationary, enveloping the summit, sometimes increasing and 
descending on the opposite side over-hanging Cape Town, and 
sometimes diminishing and retreating. That it should remain so 
nearly stationary on the top of Table Hill, whilst the south-east 
wind continues, is not surprising, considering the height of this 
hill, 3582 feet above the level of the sea, its precipitous sides, and 
the extensive surface of its top; nor is it strange, that it should 
rarely descend, except when the wind blows hard, taking into 
account the situation of the ground beneath, sheltered and warm, 


and the site of a large town, from which a current of hot air 
must be constantly rising.’ 


_ Observations on the Genus Ocythoé of Rafinesque, with a De- 
scription of anew Species. By William Elford Leach, M.D. 
F.R.S. — Most of the older naturalists, and many of the 
moderns, as Cuvier and Shaw, have supposed that the animal 
which belongs to the d7zonauta argo is a species of the Ocythoé, 
because it is found in this shell. On the contrary, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Blainville, and Rafinesque, imagine that this is not the 
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animal of the Nautilus, but merely an occasional in- 
habitant that takes possession of it; and Dr. Leach. thinks 
that some observations which, were made by Mr. Cranch, -in 
the course. of the late expedition to the Congo, have decided 
the question in favour of the latter opinion. In the gulf of 
Guinea, some specimens of a new species of Ocythoé were 
procured, which were found in the shell of the Argonauta, 
but which had the power of leaving the shell and remaining 
out for a long time; so that apparently they adhered to it only 
in the same manner as they would attach themselves to any 
other substance that came in their way. Dr. L. notices those 
circumstances in which the Ocythoé differs from the Polypus, 
and concludes by a definition of the peculiar species which, 
from its discoverer, he names Ocythoé Cranchit, 

The distinguishing Characters between the Ova of the Sepia, 
and those of the Vermes Testacea, that live in Water, explained, 
By Sir Everard Home, Bart. V.P.R.S.— This paper refers 
to the same subject with the last; and the author, after having | 
noticed the error into which Linné and other naturalists 
had fallen respecting the nature of the proper inhabitant of 
the shell, endeavours to prove that the animal generally found 
in it cannot be that proper inhabitant, because its ova are 
not those of an animal which is designed to live permanently 
in water. The animal in question was procured in such ‘& 
state that its mode of producing its young might be clearly 
ascertained ; and the author concludes that it § must be resolved 
into a species of Sepia, an animal which has no external 
shell, and only uses the shell of the Argonaut when it oc- 
casionally gets possession of one.’ 

Some Account of the Nests of the Java Swallow, and of the 
Glands that secrete the Mucus of which they are composed. By 
the Same. — The nests of the Java swallow have long formed 
an article of commerce between that island and China, where 
they are purchased at a high price on account of their sup- 
posed aphrodisiac properties. Though we must conclude that 
this virtue is imaginary, the composition of which they are 
made is very singular, and naturalists have not been able to 
determine whence it is derived. Sir Everard Home obtained 
several of these nests from Sir Stamford Raffles, the late Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Java, and gave some of them to Mr. 
Brande, in order that this gentleman might examine their 
chemical composition, while he himself endeavoured to ascer- 
tain whether any peculiarity existed in the structure of the bird 
which could throw light on the subject. The most probable 
supposition was that the substance, of which. the nests are 
composed, is something that is brought up from the stomach 
of the animal: accordingly, Sir Everard’s attention was ~~ 
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turally directed to the glands of the stomach and cesopha- 
s; and the parts were found to possess a peculiar organ- 
‘gation which fs thus described.., 


‘ There is a membranous tube surrounding the duct of each of 
the gastric glands, which, after projecting into the gullet for a 
little way, splits into separate portions like the petals of @ flower: 
for what purpose so. extraordinary an apparatus could be pro- 
- vided, would probably have puzzled the weak intellects of human 
beings, and many wild theories might have been formed respectin 
it, had not the animal matter of which the bird’s nest is composed, 
and the accurate observation of Sir Stamford Raffles, who had no 
doubt that the materials of the nest were produced from the gullet, 
Jed to the discovery of its use.’ 


The substance of which the nests are composed was found 
to be intermediate between albumen and jelly. 

Observations on the Hirudo complanata, and Hirudo stag- 
nalis, now formed into a distinct Genus under the Name, 
Glossopora. By Dr. Johnson, of Bristol. — These two kinds 
of hirudo are now separated from the others, and made to con- 
stitute the new genus Glossopora, a name which is derived from 
the particular form of their tongue. The author points out 
three circumstances in which they resemble the leech,. and 
three in which they differ from it, and on which their generic 
character is founded : 


* These animals resemble the leech, 

‘ a. In the body being furnished with a series of rings. 

‘ b. In loco-motion being effected by the alternate attachment of 
the head and tail. 

‘c. In the division of one general stomach into several lateral 
cells or partitions. 

‘ These animals differ Srom the leech, 

‘a. In the mouth being furnished with a projectile tubular 
tongue. 

«}. In the body being nearly flattened, and pyriform. 

‘¢. In having an abdominal pouch, or cavity, for the reception 
of their young.’ 


Dr. Johnson conjectures that the Hirudo circulans, described 
by Sowerby, and the Hirudo crenata, described by Kirby, be- 
long to this genus: but he has not yet had an opportunity of 
verifying his supposition by his own researches. 

Observations on the Gastric Glands of the Human Stomach, 
and the Contraction which takes place in that Viscus. By Sir 
Everard Home, Bart., V.P.R.S.— In consequence of the 
observations which were made on the cesophagus of the Java 
swallow, Sir E. Home requested Mr. Bauer to apply. his 
microscopes to the examination of the. gastric glands of the 
human stomach, and this paper gives an account of the re- 
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sults. The glands connected with the digestive angie epee 
to differ much in their several parts; and those in the lower 
part of the oesophagus have the appearance of infundibular 
cells. The upper arch of the stomach is made up of cells in 
the form of avhoney-comb, with regular partitions between the 
cells ; and the pyloric portion of the stomach contains also the 
cells, but with the addition of small ‘membranes which rise 
above the surface, exhibiting a foliated appearance. The 
proper gastric glands in the human stomach are extremely 
small; agreeably to the analogy pointed out by the author in 
some of his former papers, in which he stated that the glands 
are the smallest in those animals that are most able, from their 
powers or local situation, to supply themselves readily with 
food. He refers also to an opinion which he had former] 
maintained, that the cardiac and pyloric portions of the stomac 
are separated by a natural contraction, but which in ordinary 
cases is obliterated after death; and he here brings forwards 
a case in which this contraction existed in an unusual degree. 
Sir Everard appears to regard this circumstance as occurring 
in the healthy state of the organ, but of such a conclusion 
we think that the accuracy may be reasonably doubted. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. VII. A Treatise on the Rights of Manors, as deduced from 
the most ancient and best Authorities; with a Report on the 
Game-Laws, and Comment. 8vo. pp.155. Butterworth. 1817. 


Arr. VIII. A Treatise on the Game-Laws: in which it is fully 
proved, that, except in particular Cases, Game is now, and has 
always been, by the Law of England, the Property of the 
Occupier of the Land upon which it is found and taken. With 
Alterations suggested for the Improvement of the System. 
By Edward Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq.,. Barrister at Law, 
Professor of the Laws of England, and Chief Justice of the Isle 
of Ely: 8vo. pp.344. 10s. Boards. Clarke. 1817. | 


4 kos Report of the Committee of the House of Commons 
on the Game-Laws, to which we had occasion to call the 
attention of our readers in the last number of our Review, has 
already given riseto much publicdiscussion. This result, indeed, 
might naturally be expected, from the boldness with which it 
has laid down, or adopted from the writings of others, certain 
principles respecting the property in game, diametrically op- 
posed to those notions which till lately were generally enter- 
tained. In accordance, therefore, with the interest which 
their gee oye on such high authority has every where 
excited, we feel ourselves required to enter into a brief in- 
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vestigation of the correctness of these principles, as supported 
by the one and impugned by the ofher of the writers before us. 

‘Most of the readers of Blackstone will recollect that he 
has more than once asserted, that ‘ the property of all game 
is in the sovereign of the state: or else in his representatives 
appointed by him, being usually the lords of manors, and that 
consequently the right of pursuing and taking them belongs 
to the king, or to such only as are authorized under him.” 
(II, Comm. 14, 415.) Of this o inion of the learned com- 
anentator on the Laws of England, the author of ‘the Rights 
of Manors’ is a firm and strict supporter: while the writer 
of the * Treatise on the Game-Laws’ is well known long 
since to have maintained a contrary doctrine, in a note on a 
passage in these very Commentaries ; which, since the death 
of their author, he has.edited in a manner equally honourable 
to himself and advantageous to the junior members of the 
profession, whose text-book this work is now universally be- 
come. ‘The doctrine for which he there contended, and in 
the publication now under review still contends, is in fact 
that which is laid down by the Committee, when they Report 
to the House that they find ‘ concurrent and undisturbed 
authorities for contemplating game as the exclusive right of 
the proprietor of the land ratzone soli :’ a proposition which 
we have the best authority for asserting that they adopted 
from the editorial labours of Professor Christian. 


_$ My attention,’ says this author in his preface to the volume 
before us, ‘ was lately drawn to the Report of the Game Com- 
mittee, printed in a newspaper s and after.perusing it, I threw it 
down with some anger; declaring to those who were present, that 
I had been reading two long columns, the substance of which was 
taken from my Notes to Blackstone; but the composers of it had 
not acknowledged the obligation ; and that I had collected much 
more upon the subject, which in consequence of what I had just 
read, I was resolved immediately to prepare for publication. 

‘ The next day I went to the sessions at Hertford, where six 
members of parliament, or more, generally attend. Of the first I 
met, I gy Wie if he knew who were upon the Game Committee, 
and who drew up the Report. The honourable member said he 
had some reason to know, for he drew it up himself, and he very 
candidly admitted that the whole of it was taken from my Notes.’ 


We will not, however, enter farther into the justice of his 
complaints respecting the freedom with which authors have 
availed themselves of his labours, without acknowlegement ; 
because, in this age of book-making, we fear that he has met 
with'only “ neighbour’s fare :” but common justice required us 
to permit him to make the statement which we have just copied. 

— In 
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In Mr. Christian’s note on the position so strenuously main- 
tained by Blackstone, as republished verbatim by himself. in 
his present. work, and partially in that of his opponent, he 
very justly remarks (p. 23-) that its author, while he admits 
that it is a. novel, doctrine to such as call themselves qualified 
sportsmen, has referred to no preceding authority whatever in 
any part of the Commentaries, but has deduced it from two 
general principles; viz. that by the feudal law the king is the 
ultimate proprietor of all the lands in the kingdom, they 
being all held of him as the chief lord, or lord paramount of 
the fee; and that therefore he has the right of the universal 
soil to enter thereon, and to chase and take such creatures at 
his pleasure ;—and that by another maxim of the common law 
these animals are bona vacantia, and, having no other owner; 
belong to the king by his prerogatives (II. Comm. 415.) 

Both of the reasons here assigned for the establishment of 
a principle, the very existence of which as a part of the law of 
England he utterly denies, have been fully and (as we con- 
ceive) successfully controverted by the editor of the work in 
which they were first promulgated, The line of argument 
adopted for this purpose is substantially this. On the prin- 
ciples of the feudal law, the king is lord paramount of the 
whole soil, and all his subjects hold their estates either 
mediately or immediately of him; he being also the wltimus 
heres, to whom for want of proper heirs the whole or any of 
its parts would eventually escheat. Admitting this principle, 
still it is a ie ny very distinct from a right to the living 
creatures on the land, to which the sovereign has no better 
title than he would have to any others of its productions. Or, 
conceding still farther to the reasoning of the learned Com- 
mentator, that the king has a right to enter the lands of all 
his subjects in pursuit of Game, even this deference to the 
dignity of his high office affords no inference whatever that 
the land-holder may not enjoy the same right concurrently. 
with his sovereign ; — and, though no complaint can, perhaps, 
be made against the king for entering the lands of his subjects 
in the enjoyment of his royal diversion, it has been deter- 
mined in a case reported by Keilway, and copied by Man- 
wood, that this power is not communicable to his foresters 
and servants. * 

As to the other general principle, that Game is to be 
placed among the bona vacantia, and must therefore belong to 
the king by his prerogative, Prof. Christian contends that the 





* Mich, 3: Hen. VII: Keilway, 30. Manwood on the Laws of 
the Forest, 106. 
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reverse is true, and that all bona vacantia belong to the first 
occupant or‘fortunate finder, except in the instances in which 
they are expressly — to the sovereign by law; and this he 
establishes by a reference to the case of Armory v. Delamirie, 
1 Strange, 505., which has settled the law on the subject for 
ever. It was then decided that the finder of a jewel, though 
he does not by such finding acquire an absolute property 
or ownership in it, has yet such a property as will enable him 
to keep it against all the world except the rightful owner. If 
all wild unreclaimed ‘animals had belonged to the crown, the 
Professor forcibly and correctly argues that it would: have 
been superfluous to specify swans, whales, and sturgeons, 
which Lord Coke in his 7th Report (p. 16.) states to be: the 
property of the king oy prerogative, where they have no 
other lawful owner ; afid these are the only animals on which 
our law has conferred the honour of this appropriation to the 
royal use and benefit. ‘The author observes, in a note: 


‘ It is very. remarkable that the case of swans in the 7th book of 
Lord Coke’s Reports is scarcely noticed by Sir William Blackstone 
in his Commentaries. That case, if he had adverted to it, would 
have corrected the erroneous position that all wild birds and 
animals belong to the king.’—< In that case it appears, that the 
swan alone is a royal fowl; but that a subject may have. a right 
to wild swans by a grant from the crown, and therefore may be 
entitled by prescription, which presumes an antient grant. The 
case contains much curious learning. It was resolved, that all 
white swans pot marked, which have gained their natural libert 
and are swimming in an open and common river, might. be seized 
to the king’s use by his prerogative, because volatilia que sunt 
fere nature alia sunt regalia, alia communia: and so aquatilium 
alia sunt regalia alia communia: as a swan is a royal fowl, and all 
those the property whereof is not known do belong to the king by 
his prerogative. . 

‘ But it was resolved also that the subject might have property 
in white swans not marked (as some have swans not marked) in 
his private waters, the property of which belongs to him, and not 
to the king. But when the property of a swan cannot be known, 
the same being of its nature a fowl royal, doth belong to the king.’ 


(Pp. 27—29.) 

He admits, however, as he is bound to do by the whole 
tenor of our history and the antient decisions of our courts, 
that our kings, for some years before the charta de foresta, 
claimed and even used the prerogative of making forests over 
the grounds of their subjects, wherever and whenever they 
pleased ; within which limits, certain wild animals, called beasts 
of forest, were preserved by laws most tyrannically severe for 
his recreation, or for that of his grantees: who, within the 
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limits thus bounded by the king’s pleasure, would enjoy the 
exclusive privileges attached to a forest, chase, park, or free 
warren, according to the nature and extent of the grant 
which conferred them. Still this was a peculiar privilege, and 
a royal prerogative, easily distinguishable from a claim to an 
exclusive property to all the game in the kingdom, whether 
preserved or at large; since, beyond the limits of these 
privileged places, our monarchs never claimed any right 
in the game, which, according to the law of Canute and of 
Edward the Confessor, confirmed by mahy succeeding mo- 
narchs *, every man was at liberty to take “‘ 2m sylva et in agris 
sibi propriis, et in dominio suo.” ‘This was the case also with 
the purlieus, as the large additions made by our Norman kings 
to the antient Saxon forests were called; for, when they were 
disafforested, at the same time with. the new forests which 
these arbitrary princes had created, their owners were ad- 
mitted on all hands to have as clear a right to hunt and kill 
game within the limits of the purlieu as any other man had 
in his own grounds. Yet, with respect to all other persons 
than the owners of the land which such limits embraced, these 
places were still under the jurisdiction of the forest-law ; 
though both Lord Coke and Manwood agree that, if a. deer 
were to come out of the forest into the purlieu, the purlieu- 
man might hunt andkillhim; so little did even these savagely 
vindictive laws assert the principle maintained: in an 
times, that even beasts of the forest, when out of the preserve, 
were the property of the king. Nay, it was held for clear 
and established law in those days, that, if the dogs of the 
purlieu-man fastened on a stag before he regained the covert 
whence he escaped, the stag became his property and not 
that of the king, or of the owner of the forest, which the pur- 


lieu-man might enter to carry off his prey. Precisely. to this . 


effect is a case in the Year Book, 12 H. VIII. fo.10. ; where it 
is laid down that, if a stag come out spontaneously beyond the 
limits of a forest, any person may kill and take him, for he is 
an animal fere nature, et nullius in bonis ; and with respect to 
such the maxim is, capeat qui capere potest. So in the case in 


‘Keilway and Manwood already cited, which was an action of 


trespass for entering the plaintiff’s close, to which the defend- 
aut pleaded that he did so by command of the forester of the 


king’s forest, to drive back four deer which had escaped into» 
the adjoining land of the plaintiff, the court held that such 


plea was bad; because, though the plaintiff was in fault for 
not impaling the forest, it was not lawful for the forester or 
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any other person to drive the deer out of the ground, or-to 
take them in it, because the king had no property in’ them. -'& 
case more strongly in point than this, surely, no reasonable 
man could possibly require. It is, moreover, thus completely 
recognized and confirmed in the antient abridgement of the 
Laws of England by Sir Richard Brooke, (Tit. Propertie,) a 
book of high authority.in our courts; * Quant beastes savages 
le roye,” says he invhis old law-French, “ aler hors del forrest, 
le property est hors de! roy ;” and again, “ silz sount hors ‘del 
parke, captenti conceditur.” 
_ For these reasons; and on these authorities, on which we 
have made en passant such. brief observations as occurred to 
us, we think that Professor Christian was fully justified in 
forming the conclusion at which he arrives, that, except as 
hereinbefore excepted, game is not by the law of England the 
property of the king, but.of the owner of the soil; and con- 
sequently that ‘ neither a lord of a manor nor his game- 
keeper can go into any part of a manor, which is not the lord’s 
own estate or waste, without being a trespasser like any other 
person.’ (P. 35.) Sed hinc ille dolores: from this one short 
sentence sprang, as it would seem, ‘the ‘ Treatise on the Rights 
of Manors;’ the merits of which we are now called to discuss. 
Nine or ten years since, a question or rather a series of 
uestions appears to have arisen on the sale of a manor in 
different lots;sthe conveyance of which made express reserva- 
tion of the manorial rights of the lord; and among others of 
free warren, ¢o nomine.. These rights themselves being after- 
ward sold, it became necessary to ascertain whether the pur- 
chaser of them was intitled to sport over the lands in the 
manor not in his possession, but sold under the conditions 
already. specified; whether, if he had such right, he could 
depute it to his game-keepers, servants, and friends; and 
finally, as applicable to the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
whether that right could be extended to such of the demesne- 
Jands as had no such exception in the conveyance of them. 
To these queries were added two.others of a more general na- 
ture, and consequently of a more general interest; the object 
of which was to ascertain whether the tenants of the lands of 
a manor have a right to sport over their own possessions, 


notwithstanding the manorial rights and royalties of the lord; 


or whether the lord be himself intitled to sport over any of 
the lands within the extent of his manor, even those of his 


‘ own demesne, when occupied by his lessees, unless under-an 


express reservation of such right.. These ‘questions. were 
submitted to counsel, and were answered, as we think, 
sensibly and legally; the first and fourth in the affirmative : 
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the second, third, and. fifth in the negative; .and. with: those 
answers the subsequent decision of the court. before. whom, the 
matter was tried-accorded. Not so, however, with the;author 
of -the :pamphlet .before us. Dissatisfied alike... with . the 
decision of counsel, judge, and jury, he determined, though 
an unprofessional man, to investigate the. knotty point himself; 
and, having thrown: the. result. of; his. inquiries into the form 
of:a treatise, ‘ at the instigation of friends,’ he has brought 
it forwards to public view,, for which it was not. at. first. in- 
tended. 

The conclusion at. which.this gentleman arrives, in the 
close of his laborious researches, we shall.state in his own 
language : 

‘ The sum and substance of the whole matter is, that frem the 
earliest time, arid by the most antient and best founded authorities, 
it appears, that the game, in and throughout the realm, was ever 
held to be in the prerogative of the crown, and that from the time 
of Canute, the several succeeding kings have exercised the right 
of. enfranchising , large districts, for preservation of the game. 
That the grant of a manor and royalty (as well as that of a chace 
and warren) is an endowment of such encircled district to an in- 
dividual ; that it is composed -of various rights, and particularly 
that of the royalty, and which right (by various acts of parlia- 
ment) has empowered the grantee to depute a game-keeper to 
watch over the same, and to take the same, wheresoever it maybe 
found, within the confines of the manor, to the use ; ‘that in 
such endowment is comprised a jurisdiction, - cannot. -be 
curtailed or abridged by any act of the grantee, though the whale, 
from various causes, may become forfeited, and escheat again to 
the crown. That this is the Jaw of the land, and which has had 
constant and universal usage to establish and confirm it.’ (P, 68.) 





“The doctrine of this passage .is evidently derived. from 
Blackstone ; whose authority the writer. seems, to consider as 
of such great weight that it isa sort of sacrilege to call it.in 
question. That an unprofessional man should’entertain such 
an opinion occasions us no surprize: but every lawyer must 
be aware that, notwithstanding the. general correctness. of its 
legal views, several parts of this celebrated writer’s extensive 
undertaking may be specified, in which he has either completely 
nristaken or very much mis-stated the law and. the,reasons-on 
‘which it is founded; andin none more, perhaps, than those in 
which the royal prerogative is concerned. . We xmust,now, 
however, endeavour to give our.readers some idea-of the kind 
of argument by which the dictum-of the learned.commentator 
‘as to this species of property, for in truth it. is ;little more, ‘is 
“attempted tobe supported, in a treatise into the composition 
‘of»which, whatever ‘may: be its other ingredients, . clear 
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methodical arrangement certainly never entered. Its author 
seems to make his principal stand on those rights and 
privileges which, being, as he contends, inherent in our kings, 
were ‘by them granted out to their subjects, ‘ under the 
designation of forests, chases, free-warren, baronies, or 
manors, with the royalties annexed; and this has been held as 


‘ the governing principle to the present day, at least down to 


the period at which this editor set himself about to subvert 
the established doctrine, in respect to the game laws, and to 
throw into doubt and confusion what had ever been held and 
acted upon as an unquestionable right.’ (P. 11.) 

We cannot but think that, in the process of — by 
which he himself comes, and endeavours to bring his readers, 
to this conclusion, he might well have spared both his own 
time and theirs, in labouring ‘a point which no one who is 
well acquainted with the history of this country can possibly 
dispute. That our kings, especially those of the Norman 
race, did in former times claim to themselves, as a prerogative 
of the crown, the exclusive privilege of converting certain 
large tracts of Jand into forests, and of appropriating the 
game therein to their own royal diversion, or in process of 


_ time to that of their grantees : —that they did moreover after- 


ward extend this claim to the afforesting of such portions of 
the land in the tenure and occypation of their subjects, as to 
their good and pleasure should seem meet. and proper ;— 
neither w@ nor (we are assured) would Professor Christian 
attempt to deny. Sed quid hoc? Was it ever pretended that, 
beyond the limits of these privileged places, the king had any 
Property whatever in the game? or, rather, do not a whole 
ost of cases, and the concurrent authority of all our legal 
writers of any antiquity or repute, clearly establish the con- 
trary doctrine? and in the case, too, of the very beasts which 
may have escaped from any of these sancta sanctorum of the 
forest-law. Admitting, for a moment, the privilege asserted as 
far as the original proprietorship of the king to its fullest 
extent is affected, that privilege or prerogative, whichever it 
be called, is avowedly of feudal origin. Now the very found- 
ation of the feudal law is that the king is proprietor of the 
whole soil: as such, therefore, he was intitled to all the game 
on it, ratione soli, which is the very principle maintained by 
the opponents of the present author’s system, or rather of 
that which he undertakes to support. If, indeed, the right to 
the soil ever was in our kings, we readily admit that they 
might, as in point of-fact like any other proprietors they 
actually did, lease it out in such portions, for such terms, 
and with such reservations, as they chose; and consequently 
13 that 
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that they might, if they had pleased, have reserved to them- 
selves all the game in the kingdom, while the greater part or 
even the whole of the soil was out of their possession :— 
but did they do so, is the question ? Ifthey did; produce to us 
the evidence of this reservation, and we will then admit that the 
king has still a right to all the game in his dominions, though 
not from any privilege or prerogative dehors his title to the 
soil, but as a natural and necessary appurtenance to it. We 
know, however, that this is not the case: but that, on the 
general establishment of feudal tenures in England, the land 
was parcelled out by the lord paramount of the soil to his dif- 
ferent vassals; some portions of it with and others without 
the royalties, or privileges and prerogatives claimed by the 
sovereign, attached to them. The present anonymous author, 
indeed, contends with considerable confidence that, in these 
original grants, the manor never was separated from the 
royalty : but on this point we take leave to differ from him ; 
since every person, who has had the least experience in « 
manorial rights, must be aware that one manor does not 
differ‘ more widely from another in the extent of ground 
which it embraces than in the privileges and jurisdiction 
which the lord enjoys, both equally depending onthe grant 
by which the manor itself was created. The lords of these 
manors, held of the king as chief lord of the fee by dif- 
ferent suits and services, re-let the lands which they con- 
tained in such portions as they chose to persons of a lower 
order as their tenants; or, in the course of years, disposed of 
them absolutely by sale. In either of these cases, they 
would undoubtedly have the same option which the sovereign 
himself had in his grant to them, of letting their lands either 
with or without a reservation of the game on them for their 
own use. If they did not so reserve it, and in truth it was 
but seldom that they did, they could then have no more right 
to sport over the lands within the manor, but not in their own 
occupation, than an entire stranger would possess. 

Thus, then, we trust, it will be evident to every reader of 
plain common sense that, though a right may still exist in the 
lord of a manor to the game on lands not in ‘his own occupa- 
tion, it must be by express reservation; his title to it being 
still derived from his original property in the soil: since 
all manorial rights, separated as in many instances they now 
may be, were originally accompanied by a proprietorship in 
the land co-extensive with the jurisdiction granted, and not 
arising from anyright or prerogative independent of it. Besides, 
this author, and those who adopt his sentiments, should re- 
collect that the forest-laws, on which they chiefly rest their 
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argument, even from their first institution, or as soon after it 
as the people dared to speak their sentiments on the subject, 
were universally execrated as tyrannical and unjust,.and per- 
petually reprobated as innovations on the antient Saxon-laws, 
the constant object of the national, veneration; and that, in 
gonsequence of these execrations and complaints, our. kings 
awere, one after another, compelled to renounce the claims 
which they had built on those laws. Thus for instance,.by the 
‘Charta de Foresta, of the 9th of Henry III., confirmed in the 
goth of Edward iI., all forests, which had. been made since 
the coronation of Henry II., except those that were taken out 
of the king’s own demesne, were disafforested: a strong pre- 
‘sumption, at least, that the Saxon and -other antient royal 
‘forests had been formed out of lands in the actual possession 
and ownership of the sovereign, and therefore that the game 
on them was his property ratione soli. ‘The pretensions. after- 
ward advanced, to a right to afforest the lands of others at 
ithe king’s will,, must in that case have been some of the in- 
movations and encroachments on the people’s rights that were 
too, common in those days; and as such, after a long con- 
) tinued struggle between power and right, they were eventually 
abandoned. Even Manwood himself who next to Sir Wil- 
-liam Blackstone is the present author’s great oracle, admits in 
Ais, preface that the whole system was burthensome in the 
+extreme and most grievous,to be borne. In fact, it was .but 
\@ part of, that scheme of feudal.oppression of which the very 
yfoundations. have long since mouldered into dust; leaving, 
as far as any practical effect which it can produce is con- 
-@erned, -scarcely a wreck behind to tell what it has been. 
With it, too, the odious and unconstitutional doctrine of all 
the game in the kingdom being the sole property of the 
sovereign has passed away, never.to be revived. 
uw [he author, however, not contented with quarrelling with 
the dictum, as he improperly calls it, of Professor Christian, 
gees on to question the grounds on which the substance of that 
“Opinion is declared to be the established law of the land by 
the, Committee appointed by the House of Commons. to 
»anquire into the subject. Our limits will not. permit us. to 
follow him through. his. argument, in order to expose its 
-fallacy.. We would therefore briefly remind him — we might 
perhaps not without reason say inform him—that “ ¢oncedo” 
wand .** concedimus” in the old charters of our kings, and the 
More antient acts of our legislature, are words of enactment 
. and recognition. of established rights, as well as of grant. or 
» Concession »of .new privileges; and therefore that it by no 
means follows from their use in the charter or laws of King 
: Canute 
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Canute respecting game, that they should be construed in the 
latter sense.’ Contessisse, concedimus, et concessionibus prefatis, is 
the uniform language of Magna Charta itself: yet who isso bold 
ot so ignorant'as/to maintain from this phraseology, that all:the 
invaluable righits ‘and liberties, there asserted by our sturdy 
barons to be their birth-right, were mere voluntary concessions 
and free-will offerings on the part of the crown to its subjects? 
The very’exemption, too, in Canute’s charter, \** venerem seu 
viridem meam,” my vert and venison,” viewed in connection 
with the confirmation of the right of the people to take and 
kill the'game on their own lands which it contains, proves that 
the’ claim’ of the king to animals fere nature was confined 
td’ those that were within the boundaries of his own afforested 
démesne. ‘The statute of '11'H. VII. c. 17., for preventing 
the’ taking of feasants or partridges, or the eggs of hawks or 
swans,” we would also remark, according to our reading of it 
in the author’s own copy,’ prohibits the taking of these birds 
or their eggs by “:any-person out of his own warren, upon 
the freehold of any other person, without the assent, agree- 
ment, and special licence of the owner or pogsessioner of the 
sathe.” True it is that * lordships” and ‘** manors” are men- 
tioned, but conjointly with the “lands and tenements”: of ‘all 
other persons; and, though the main: object of the act ‘was 
avowedly ‘the prevention of poaching, itis worthy of par- 
ticular notice that half the’ penalty is given to’ the. “ owner 
and possessioner of the ground,” and not to the “lord of the 
manor” in which the offence iscommitted. ‘It is also not a little 
sitigular,’ though it has not attracted the attention of the writers 
before us, (of one of them for obvious reasons, ) that between the 
egos of the hawk and the eggs of the swan this statute makes 
a marked distinction; half ihe penalty for taking the former 
goitig to the owner of the ‘land, but the half of the latter to 
the owner of the bird: a‘strong confirmation of the doo- 
trine ‘already stated, that the swan alone is-a royal bird. 

‘What’ reasonable man, therefore, we would ask, can 
heéitate'in coming with the Committee to the conclusion that, 
in'this:statute, “ a parliamentary recognition of the common 
law’(as‘to the property in game)'is most distinctly made, ‘and 
im“unequivocal language?” Nemo, meherculé, nemo.: -Yet the 
author of the Treatise congratulates himself on a fancied 
tritimph over his’ adversaries,’ in ‘his construction ‘of «the 
23: Eliz. cv10., which he considers as in pari materia with the 
former act of 11 Hen. VII. ¢.'17/, and meant to perpetuate its 
provisiotis; though ‘in’ truth it-is no such thing, many of its 
enactinents being more limited, while others are‘more'extensive, 
and some-again intended for a vy different purpose. “He 
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has, however, made the very important discovery that the 
penalties inflicted by that act are given to the ‘lord of the 
manor, and not to the owners of the land ;’ the inference, he 
continues in his very singular style of writing, ‘ being quite 
otherwise to that which the Committee have contemplated it.’ 
How short is his triumph! a word, a breath, and it is gone ! 
The statute, on the authority of which he relies for convicting 
the opponents of his doctrine of so gross an oversight, is en- 
tirely and zn totidem verbis, both in his own copy and that in 
the statute-book, confined to offences committed in the night- 
time. consequently, the taking or destroying pheasants and 
partridges in the day, and destroying the eggs of hawks, on 
which the later statute is entirely silent, either by night or by 
day, is, down to the present hour, punishable under the statute 
of Henry VII., and under that statute alone: by which one 
half of the penalty inflicted on the offenders is still given to 
the owners and possessioners of the land,—any law, statute, 
gloss, treatise, or comment, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This said statute of Elizabeth is indeed a most unlucky one 
for the author’s purpose; since, in its fourth section, he will 
find that to the clause prohibiting hunting in fields where corn 
is growing, an express exception is made in favour of persons 
so sporting on their “ own ground :”— another parliamentary 
recognition, as it strikes us, of the common law of the land on 
the subject. We forget, however, that he expressly and pru- 
dently disclaims, as a matter irrelevant to the question, all 
discussion whether the land-holder has a concurrent right 
with the lord of the manor to the game on his soil; conceiv- 
ing the establishment of the title of the latter to be sufficient 
for his purpose: but it is not enough for ours in the full and 
fair consideration of this important point. ‘The right claimed 
for the king and his grantees is the right to a sole and exclusive 
property: if, therefore, we shew the enjoyment of this pro- 
perty by others, the matter is at an end: — unless the supporters 
of the original proposition can prove that this enjoyment was 
derived to its possessors in a manner at least not inconsistent 
with their pretensions, as it manifestly is on the very face of 
it, their argument fails them, and the claim which it was ad- 
duced to support necessarily falls to the ground. | 
Here, then, we close the subject; although we cannot finish 
without cordially recommending to the perusal of our readers 
the excellent treatise of Mr. Christian, on whose leading prin- 
ciple alone we have had room to comment. It is rather has- 
tily written, but they will find it to contain much practical in- 
formation relative to the Game-laws in all their ramifications ; 
useful alike to the lawyer, ‘the magistrate, the sportsman, and 
to 
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to every one who is in any way interested in the peculiar 

species of property to which those laws relate. Amid theabsurd = ™... 
blunders which have disgraced the statutes passed by the le- 
gislature for the protection of game, and the consequent conflict- 

ing decisions of our courts on their construction, this work 

contains indeed a clearer and more correct exposition of the law 

on the subject, and of the reasons on which it is founded, than 

any that we have ever seen. Some of the suggestions, which 

it offers for the improvement of the system, are also well 

worthy of attention from our lawgivers. 

A regard to the old and impartial adage, audi alteram par- 
tem, induces us also to recommend to those who yet feel a 
doubt on the point which we have here so fully discussed, a 
reference to the ‘ Treatise upon the Rights of Manors;’ in 
which they will perceive much curious matter huddled together 
in a very singular manner. It is,‘as we have stated, the pro- 
duction of an unprofessional man: they must not, therefore, 
be startled at such trifling mistakes as references to books that 
have no existence, and to cases quite foreign to the matter 
in question. Thus, the well-known compilation of Sir 
Richard Brooke, technically cited as Bro. Abr., is quoted as 
Brown’s Abridgement, a law-book of which no one ever heard 
before. Still more ludicrous is the strange jumble in another 
part of the work, in which we have Lord Coke and Chief 
Justice de Grey sitting together in judgment on a case in the 
Court of King’s Bench, reported in 10 Kast, Trinity, 48 G.IIT. 
The professional reader will easily perceive that it was to the 
opinion expressed by these learned judges on other cases 
quoted in the course of argument .in this, that. allusion | 
ought here to have been made; though even on this expla- 
nation the author has confounded a case respecting the right 
of a stranger to build on a common, with another concerning 
the right of a lord of a manor to the mines on his waste. He 
might as well have confounded the grass on the common with 
the coals in the mine. 














Ant. IX. Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of 
Landaff'; written by Himself at different Intervals, and revised 
in 1814. Published by his Son, Richard Watson, LL.B., Pre- 
bendary of Landaff and Wells. 4to.. 2].12s.6d. Boards. 
Cadell and Davies, 1817. 


N? biographical work has, for several years, excited a 
+‘ higher degree of curiosity or diffused a more. general | 
interest than the ‘ Anecdotes’ of the late Bishop of Landaff. . 
The station which this prelate occupied in. the. republic of 
letters, the broad space which he filled in. public opinion, the 
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activity and oe of mind which he had uniformly displayed, 
*® atid particularly the prominent: part: which he:took for man 
years in the affairs of the: University of Cambridge, have: alk. 
conspired to produce an eager wish to know in: what manner 
such a person would speak: both of himself and of others, who 
‘daring the same period: had’ been conspicuous in the busy 
scenes of life. As a tutor and a professor of divinity, as a 
dlitician' and:a divine, as a speculative and a practical: phi« 
osopher, lie had! few superiors among: his contemporaries, 
and none among those of his‘ own’ order. Here,. indeed,. 
he was*resplendent by contrast; for, whether talents: of the 
more elevated kind be or be not often very profusely scattered 
on the episcopal bench, it happened that, about this time,. it 
was characterized by a more than usual deficiency of ability 
and genius. When this distinguished Bishop, therefore, con- 
templated the darkness with which he was. surrounded, he 
might well be chagrined by the consideration that the: pos- 
sessor’ of the highest talents among the most reverend. and 
right reverend fraternity was also’ the possessor of the poorest 
bishopric. 
_. The memoirs of such a man, written by himself, may 
‘reasonably be supposed to contain much important and in- 
teresting matter, relative both to his own life and actions and 
to those of others: but the high expectation which is.awak- 
ened by any human performance is not often gratified; and 
the anticipation of literary pleasure, like that of pleasure of 
' other kinds, is seldom fulfilled by the result. In the. present 
instance, any disappointment that may be felt. is perhaps 
owing less to the writer than to the editor of these Anecdotes : 
for it is well known that some of the most piquant passages. 
have been omitfed altogether, and that others have been muti- 
lated and disguised: We think that we can discern traces 
in the volume itself of the occasions on which some of the 
sentiments have been diluted, some strotig expressions have- 
been neutralized, or some obnoxious opinion has been soft- 
ened by an exteriuating clause. Enough, however, remains in 
the work, even in the state in which it has been suffered to 
appear, to prove that the Bishop, irritated by the repeated 
frustration of his ‘ecclesiastical hopes, had conceived:a very 
strong antipathy to two certain'Great Personages, and par- 


f. ticularly towards one of the sofier sex. This dislike appears 
fw both im positive statement and,indirect inuendo. Perhaps, if 
f the ‘Anecdotes’ had been published in the precise formin which 


they were left ‘by the author, some of the passages might have 
exposed the editor to the perils of the daw; and it is only on 
such & supposition that we can allow any apology for the 
| _ 11 garbled 
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garbled state in which the memoirs are presented tous: but, 
even in this case, asterisks. ought to have been introduced to 
mark the places: at which the omissions or mutilations were 
made; and the reader should have been in some other way 
apprized: of those cases, in which the editor has substituted 
expressions of his own for the genuine text of the manuscript. 
We -consider this to have been a duty which every editor would 
owe to the memory of a deceased writer: but. more particu- 
larly when that deceased was his father ; and when that father, 
as we happen to know was the case in this instance, laid great 
stress on the publication of the work without any omissions, 
additions, or alterations. It is to be hoped that the original 
MS. will be deposited in the British Muscum, or some other 
public library, that it may be clearly seen what. are the mutil- 
ations which these * Anecdotes’ have actually experienced; and 
that none of the sentiments or statements of the venerable 
prelate may be finally suppressed. 

This still valuable piece of auto-biography is distinguished 
by two prominent features, which cannot well escape the no~ 
tice of the most inattentive reader, and which must incur the 
censure of the impartial critic; viz. an overweening conceit 
of the author’s own intellectual powers, and a corrosive and 
unceasing discontent at the inadeqnate remuneration which 
he thought they had experienced. These features project too 
much from the canvass, and thus make a great deduction 
from the merit of the work and the pleasure with which it 
would otherwise have been perused. We have always had a 
very respectful opinion of the intellectual powers of Bishop 
Watson: but we cannot consider him either as the first man 
of the age or the only great man of his time: yet his memoirs 
evidently labour to impress such an opinion on the reader ; 
and this very attempt prevents the author from ascending so 
high as he otherwise would stand on the intellectual scale. 
The perpetual burthen of the Bishop’s reflections is that his 

t talents were undervalued, and his great services under- 
paid: both the Church and the State, according to his calcu- 
lation, were indebted to him in an infinite series of obligations ; 
and the see of Landaff served only to manifest the defect of 
the remuneration. Such, indeed, were the Right Reverend 
writer’s exaggerated conceptions of his own merits, that we 
almost doubt whether the utmost liberality of the minister could 
have meted out any reward which would have reached the line 
of his expectations, and the extent of his claims. 

Certainly, therefore, as a great man, he felt the loss of pro- 
motion and the neglect of ministerial notice, or royal favour, 
more than a great man ought. He should have considered 
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that. he was rather exalted than depressed by the denial of 
those rewards, which were principally showered down on the 
cnemics of liberal ideas and independent sentiments. If only 
a few farthing-candles were lighted up in the church, would 
they not more clearly mark the absence of a stronger and better 
light ?—The King is reported to have said of Bishop Watson 
that he was an impracticable man ; whiclreould only mean that 
he could not be made a supple instrument of the will of the 
minister or the purposes of the court; and it is also stated 
that he had a place allotted to him in the Queen’s Black 
Book. These circumstances only serve as honourable me- 
morials of the high estimate which the court had formed of 
the integrity of Dr. Watson: — they are tokens of obloquy 
which prove that he was not regarded as any common holiday 
character, or versatile politician, or fawning priest. 

Sufficient indications are left in this volume to shew what 
has been the direct route to ecclesiastical promotion; and the 
fate of its author may serve to teach others that which, if 
they knew it before, they will more clearly discern from the 
example in the present volume, the art of rising in the Church. 
This art will here be found very fully developed; and we see 
that it consists in having no opinion whatever which is not in 
unison with that of the court or the minister, through whom 
the varied benedictions are bestowed. Bishop Watson was 
proscribed because he had presumed to think for himself on.a 
variety of topics, and had stoutly defended those good old 
principles which had placed the present family on the 
throne: this was the nature of his offence; and let the 
reverend aspirant to the highest honours of. the lawn beware 
of such a mortal sin. It appears certain that the Doctor, 
though impressed with a strong attachment to limited mo- 
narchy as the best form of government, had been represented 
as a republican by those sycophants of power who are per- 
petually buzzing detraction in the ears of kings, and for ever 
labouring to obscure the brightest abilities and depreciate 
the highest worth. The subsequent anecdote is a memorable 
proof of the malignant prejudice which had been infused into 
the royal mind, with respect to the political principles of this 
liberal and conscientious man. 


‘ Though levee-conversations are but silly things in themselves, 
and the silliest of all possible things when repeated, yet I must 
mention what happened to myself at the King’s levee in Novem- 
ber 1787. I was standing next to a Venetian nobleman; the King 
was conversing with him about the republic of Venice, and hastily 
turning to me said, “ There, now, you hear what he says of a 
republic.” My answer was, “ Sir, I look upon a republic to be 
one of the worst forms of government.” The King gave me, as 
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he thought, another blow about a republic. I answered that I 
could not live under a republic. His Majesty still pursued the 
subject ; I thought myself insulted, and firmly said, <‘ Sir, I look 
upon the tyranny of any one man to be an intolerable evil, and 
upon the tyranny of an hundred to be an hundred times as bad.” 


(P. 193-) 

In another part of his work, the Right Reverend author 
intimates that the highest offices, civil and ecclesiastical, are 
accessible only to two sorts of animals, eagles and reptiles, — 
to those who soar, and to those who crawl: but his own life 
seems to prove that the chances of success are most in favour 
of those who crawl. He could not soar sufficiently high to 
pounce on the prize which he sought; and he could never 
exhibit enough of the reptile to insinuate his way up to the 
pinnacles of the temple. 

We learn that Dr. Watson was never placed at any other 
school than that which was established in his native village of 
Haversham, in Westmoreland; where he received all the 
classical erudition which he had imbibed before he was sent 
to Cambridge: but, as the art of versification was not prac- 
tised at this school, he acquired no great knowlege of pro- 
sody, of which he felt and regretted the deficiency in after life. 
As he had often occasion to write and to speak Latin, he 
found it very difficult to fix the quantities of. words in his 
memory; when he had done this with much labour, he was 
mortified by perceiving that the recollection was soon effaced ; 
and he was obliged to renew the same drudgery, which was 
ere long to be again forgotten and again endured. ‘* It cost 
me more pains,’ he observes, ‘to remember whether a syl- 
lable was long or short, than it would have done to compre- 
hend a whole section of Newton’s Principia.’ — While he was 
an Under-graduate, he was a hard student; and, in fact, 
throughout the greater part of the time which he passed at the 
University, he exhibited the most exemplary diligence in the 
cultivation of his mind. His faculties, indeed, were of so 
pliable a nature, that he made easy and rapid advances in 
almost every species of intellectual proficiency. Some per- 
sons impede their own progress by the apprehensions of failure 
which they entertain: but the mind of Richard Watson was 
of that kind which vanquishes difficulties by an instinctive 
commen of uncommon powers. 

e subsequent ‘ anecdote’ deserves to be recorded for the 
instructive example which it affords to the juvenile student in 
mathematics; who would do well to pursue a similar method, 
and to aspire to excellence by the same means. 


‘J thought I never entirely understood a proposition in any part 
»f mathematics or natural philosophy till I was able in a solitary 
walk, 
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walk, obstipo capite atque exporrecto labello, to draw the scheme in 
my head, and go through every step of the demonstration without 
book or pen and paper. I found this was a very difficult task; 
especially in some of the perplexed schemes, and long demonstra- 
tions of the twelfth book of Eucld, and in L’Hospital’s+ Conic 
Sections, and in Newton’s Principia. My walks for this purpose 
were so frequent, that my tutor, not knowing what I was about, 
once reproached me for being a lounger. ‘I never gave up a dif- 
ficult point in a demonstration till I had made it out proprio Marte. 
I have been stopped at a Single step for three days. This per- 
severance in accomplishing whatever I undertook, was during the 
whole of my active life a striking feature in my character,’ &c. 
(Pp. 11, 12.) oy 


This close attention to mathematical studies, and habits of 
geometrical precision, tended to render Dr. Watson less dog- 
matical than he probably might otherwise have been, respect- 
ing those mixed questions which admitted not the same kind 
of evidence. He found that he could attain to certainty in 
the one, and that he could not proceed beyond probability in 
the other; and hence he became hesitating and diffident with 
respect to certain theological doctrines, which are inveloped 
in the most perplexing ambiguities, but are more simple and 
clear in the original scriptural text than in the explanations of 
the fathers or in those of subsequent commentators. — When 
he presided as Moderator in the Divinity-schools, he prac- 
tised the most praiseworthy candour and mildness; and his 
example tended ‘to infuse a spirit of enlightened tolerance and 
liberality into the minds of the students. He did not en- 
courage the growth of the odium theologicum in the breasts of 
his pupils or auditors; nor inculcate an attachment to an 
system, or a deference to any authority but that of the Scrip- 
tures. Let us hear his own words on this important subject. 


‘ I reduced the study of divinity into as narrow a compass as I ' 
could, for I determined to study nothing but my Bible, being miich 
unconcerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, 
bishops and other men, as little inspired as myself.’ This mode of 
proceeding being opposite to the general one, and especially to 
that of the master of Peter-House; who was a great reader, he 
used to call me avrodidaxros, the self-taught divine.’ The Professor 
of Divinity had been nicknamed Malleus Hereticorum ; it was 
thought to be his duty to demolish every opinion, which militated 
against what is called the orthodoxy of the Church of Engiand. 
Now my mind was wholly unbiassed ; I had no prejudice agaist, 
no predilection for the Church of England ; but a’sincerétegard 
for the Church of Christ, and an insuperable objection to every-de- 
gree of dogmatical imtolerance.’ I) never troubled’ myself ‘with 
answering any arguments which the opponents’in the divinit 
schools brought against the articles of the church, nor ever a “ 
. "“ mitte 
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mitted their authority as decisive of a difficulty ; but I ased on 
such occasions to say. to them, holding the New Testament in my 
hand, En sacrum codicem. Here is the fountain of truth, why 
do you follow the streams derived from it by the sophistry, or 
polluted by the passions of man? If you can bring proofs against 
any thing delivered in this book, I shall think it my duty to reply 
to you, articles of churches ate not of divine authority ; have 
done. with them; for they may be true, they may be false; and 
appeal to the book itself.” (P. 39.) 


We can readily believe the author when he says that this 
mode of disputing gained him no credit with the hierarchy: 
but we really think that it did operate in producing a more 
liberal spirit in the University; and that. hence it tended, in 
some degree, to liberalize the theological sentiments of the 
age. This is no common praise; for on how few can it be 
truly bestowed, particularly. among those who aspire to. the 
summit of ecclesiastical honours al emoluments ? It belongs 
only to.a very select band to impress the character of their 
minds on that of their own times; and he who does this must 
have previously risen to a certain degree of intellectual emi- 
nence above his contemporaries, where he may become at 
once the object of an admiration and a reverence which may 
both diffuse his sentiments and incite to the imitation of his 
example. ) 

When Dr. Watson. was elected Professor of Chemistry by 
the University of Cambridge, he * had never read a syllable 
on the subject, nor seen a single experiment in it;? and when 
he was afterward chosen Regius Professor of Divinity, he 
had but a slender stock of the requisite erudition, only cutta 
supellex as he calls it, with which ¢ to take possession of the 
first professional chair in Europe.’ His robust vigour of 
mind, however, united with unwearied assiduity, soon qualified 
him for both these stations, and he shone resplendent in 
each. His chemical lectures were numerously attended and 
warmly admired; and the essays which he afterward pub- 
lished, though now become in some degree antiquated by the 
alterations in the nomenclature and the accessions to the 
“matter of the science since his time, were then read with such 
great avidity, that they kindled a vivid zeal for this. species of 
intellectual pursuit in numerous minds. Of the merit of his 
labours in the Divinity-chair, we have already expressed a 
_higfily favourable opinion; and we may add that he never 
manifested a dogmatical arrogance or prelatical hauteur in 
any of his theological works. His answers to Gibbon and 
Paine were examples of controversial urbanity and moderation; 
teaching us to oppose the s¢eptie without petulance or as- 
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pevity, and firmly to support the truth without treating its 
gainsayers with arrogance or contumely. The genuine spirit 
of the Christian. system, indeed, where it has been really in- 
‘fused into. the breast, tends to produce that amenity of dis- 
position which readily assimilates with the manners of the 

entleman. Yet the courtesy. and respect, with which Dr. 
Watson treated his antagonists, were so different from the 
supercilious arrogance of the Warburtonian school, that 
Bishop Hurd said of the answer to Gibbon, “It was well 
enough, if Watson was in earnest.” Warburton excelled in 
bold Billingsgate, and Hurd in insinuating sneer. 

Hoadley was called the republican Bishop; and envy endea- 
‘voured to oppress Watson by a similar appellation. The 
circumstance which principally gave rise to this calumny, or 
at least furnished the authors of it with some shallow pretext 
for the invention, was his publication of a sermon in 1776, 
‘intitled, “* Zhe Principles of the Revolution Vindicated.” 


‘This sermon,’ says the author, ‘ was written with great caution, 
and at the same time with great boldness and respect for truth. 
In London it was reported at its first coming out to be treasonable; 
and a friend of mine, Mr.Wilson, the late Judge, who was anxious 
for my safety, asked Mr. Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) 
what he thought of it ; who told him, “ that it contained just such 
treason as ought to be preached once a month at Saint James's.” 
It gave great offence to the court; and was, at the time, and has 
continued to be, an obstacle to my promotion.’ (Pp. 58, 59.) 


It is curious to remark the different degrees of favour 
which the principles of liberty have experienced at our court 
during the reigns of the sovereigns of the house of Hanover. 
While the Pretender lived, he served to keep alive the flame 
of liberty even in the sanctuary of the palace: but that flame 
gradually became less bright and ardent in proportion as the 
chances of disturbing the succession grew more remote, ‘till 
it’ was extinguished together with the torch which lighted 
the Pretender to the tomb. 

‘ I had not,’ observes the author, (p. 69.) ‘ the usual pru- 
dence, shall I call it, or selfish caution, of my profession at 
any time of life. — Ortus 2 guercu non 2 salice, I knew not how 
to bend my principles to the circumstances of the times.’ — 
‘ The Archbishop of Canterbury (Cornwallis) had expressed 
himself rather petulantly in the presence of Lord Camden 
against my sermon, “ The Principles of the Revolution’ Vin- 
dicated,” and was reproved for it by his Lordship, who told 
him, that it contained the. principles in which his Grace as 
well as himself had been educated.’ Dr. Watson appears to 
have formed a very low estimate of the abilities of this Arch- 
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bishop, and remarks that ‘ he was so wife-ridden, he had no 

opinion of his politics.’ The politics of the author himself 

were those of Locke and Lord Somers: they were the politics 

of the Whigs; and they had for more than half a century been 

the politics of the Court. ‘You mistake me, Sir,’ says he in a 

letter to an anonymous correspondent, (p. 73.) * 7f you suppose 

that I have the most distant desire to make the democratic scale of 

the constitution outweigh the monarchical. Not one jot of the 

legal prerogative of the Crown do Iwish to see abolished ; not one 

tittle of the King’s influence in the state to be destroyed, except so 

far as it is extended over the representatives of the people.’ We 

have printed these lines in italics, because they are so printed 

in the *‘ Anecdotes ;’? and we suppose that the editor wished 

them to receive more particular-attention as a positive de- 

claration of the monarchical principles of his father, and a 

direct contradiction to the calumnies with which he had been 

persecuted at the court as a favourer of republicanism. The 

love of constitutional liberty was at the same time a strong 

and vivid feeling in his bosom: the expression of it often 

recurs in the present volume; and it is usually mingled with 

a fervour which has all the appearance of sincerity: ‘ Z do 

. think,’ says he, p. 75., § that zt is better to bask in the sun, and 

suck a fortuitous sustenance from the scanty drippings of the most 

barren rock in Switzerland, with freedom for my friend, than to 

batten as a slave at the most luxurious table of the greatest despot 

on the globe.’ —‘ I dread despotism worse than’ death.” On 

the 6th of April, 1780, when those famous Resolutions passed 

the House of Commons, in one of which it was declared 

that ** the influence of the crown had increased, was in- 

creasing, and ought to be diminished,” the author bursts 

into an emotion of transport, which is not often seen in his 
writings: * Glorious Resolutions these! fit to be inscribed on | 
tablets of gold, and hung. up in both houses of parliament, 
to inform succeeding ages, that the principles of the Revolu- 
tion stimulated, in 1780, a majority of the House of Com- 
mons to struggle against the danger impending over the 
constitution from the increased and increasing influence of the 
crown ! ! !’ 

About this time, Dr. W. took an active part in advocating 
the cause of reform, and in supporting the Resolutions in 
favour of that measure which had been passed in the county 
of Cambridge, and whig¢h, indeed, were then very general 
throughout the kingdom. These Resolutions, however, ulti- 
mately came to nothing. The riots in London, which unfor- 
tunately took place in the summer of the year 1780, tended to 
disunite the friends of reform, and to strengthen the ranks of 
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their enemies: the popular cause became depressed; and the 


» 


crown recovered its ascendancy. 


‘¢ From that time,’ observes the Bishop, ‘ I clearly saw that the 
crown, through the instrumentality of influenced parliaments, 
could do any thing.’ —‘* I see not in the nature of our government 
any remedy for this evil, You cannot take from the crown‘ the 
means of influencing parliament by lodging these means ‘in’ any 
other hands, without destroying the constitution, and'you ‘cannot, 
such is'the largeness of ‘your debt, your commerce, ’your:army, 
your navy, and the extent of yoar empire, ‘extinguish: those 
means. A few real patriots may sigh over this tendency of our 
constitution to despotism, and it may from time to time meet with 
some obstruction not only from the virtue of individuals in and out 
of parliament, but from the moderation and the wisdom of the 
crown itself, but it will ultimately prevail. Such were my senti- 
wents above thirty years ago; and nothing has since happened to 
make me change them, but many, many things to confirm them.’ 


( Pp. 84, 85.) | 
In.opposition to these gloomy forebodings, we may briefly 
- remark that strong counteracting causes resist the’ éstablish- 
ment of a despotism in this country ; — among the principal‘of 
which may be reckoned the increased knowlege of the people, 
and the powerful agency of the press. Despotism and‘a free 
ress cannot co-exist: as long, therefore, as the press is free, 
iberty is safe: but, if the freedom of the press be ever anii- 
hilated, all will be lost. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. X. The Sexagenarian ; or the Recolléctions ‘of: a Literary 
‘Life. 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 436, and 386. © 1).' rs. "Boards. 
' Rivingtons, &c. 1817. / 


ap this publication contained only memoirs of ‘the ‘life’ of 
its author, we should have been contented to let ‘it pa 
into. meglect with the flimsy productions of the day. ‘Not 
satisfied, however, in bedaubing himself with his own ‘praise, 
he mingles with nauseating doses of self-applause a disgusting 
(if nota due) portion of flattery of those who are distin- 
guished by rank and power, and who appear to be in any way 
likely to do him service ; while he is equally lavish, and almost 
equally pus in his distribution,of blame and reproach ‘on 
names which are not decorated the magnificent prefixes of 
Right Honourable and Right Reverend. Yet these are names 
which we have been as much accustomed to venerate as if they 
had filled the highest stations in the Churclifor the State ; ‘and 
which willbe honoured in the annals of literature, in the page 
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of history, and in the memory of posterity, when the * Sexa- 
genarian’ and his ‘ Recollections’ are consigned to permanent 
oblivion. 

It has been objected to Milton that he meant to make 
Adam his hero, but has suffered the Devil to usurp that 
station. By an error of a somewhat similar kind, the Sexa- 

enarian, who evidently designed Professor Porson for the 
ae of his romance, has all at once lost him to our view, and 
presented us with a very different character in the person of a 
certain noble Lord; who inflicted on the public three gross 
(we mean /arge) quarto volumes of travels in a distant part of 
tlie British empire. Nay more, as far as the reputation of 
such an illustrious scholar as Professor Porson can be injured 
by such a writer as the Sexagenarian, he has contributed to 
injure it by publishing a collection of trifles, which we are sure 
the Professor would never have wished to give to the world, 
with all the importance which they must derive from the 
sanction of his name. Perhaps we shall have more to say on 
this subject in another place; at present, we must content 
ourselves with reprobating in the strongest terms that sean- 
dalous custom which prevails among literary pettifoggers, 
of going into the company of the learned with the express 
design of making a book of their table-talk. Micéw pvdpove 
cuumoray Was a wise and just saying of a Greek philosopher, 
which every man of real learning would do well to bear in 
mind when he is in the society of note-writing scrap-mongers. 
These blue-stocking collectors may perhaps find their account 
in an employment which is suited to the poverty of their 
minds: being unable to furnish original materials, they 
endeavour to supply this deficiency: by contributions thus 
levied on their superiors: but, to persons of fine talents and 
substantial endowments, nothing can be more disgusting than 
the importunities, nothing more appalling than the officious- 
ness, of these second-hand venders of conversation. Society. 
is no longer safe when men of learning dare not open, their 
lips for fear of furnishing materials for a common-place-book, 
and of having their most trifling sayings, and the amuse- 
‘ments and relaxations of their lighter hours, recorded with all 
the solemnity of oracular decisions. ) 

These remarks have been drawn from us partly by our own 
observation, and partly by the nature of the volumes now 
before us. ‘Though we aware that they are too lenient 
for the provocation which has excited them, we shall now 
proceed to Justi them by some extracts from the work; in 
the course of which we shall take occasion to refute a few.of 
the many (or rather the innumerable) gross misrepresentations 
Rev. Fes. 1818. . O and 
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and @alumnies which it contains. The author, who is well 
known, and is now no more, mentions his own name, with 
singular modesty, veiled in Greek characters, though coupled 
with an: epithet which’ signifies nothing less than divine: 
(Vol. i. p. 229.) but we shall be contented to speak of him 
under his nom de guerre of the ‘ Sexagenarian,’ though we have 
heard other nick-names which would suit him quite as well, 
Our readers, we doubt not, are preparing to accuse us of want 
of generosity in attacking an author who cannot defend 
himeelf, aust , 


“ For British valour wars not with the dead :” 


but we must beg their patience whilé we state that, had 
this been a posthumous work unsanctioned by the writer, 
we should have spared it, mischievous as it is, or at least 
should have levelled all our resentment against the editor. 
In the present case, however, no such indulgence can be 
claimed ; for we are assured by that editor that the whole, to 
the very last sheet, was printed in the author’s life-time, 
and revised by himself thought he died before the publica- 
tion. We have heard some curious reasons assigned for the 
delay of its appearance; and we almost doubt whether the 
author would have dared to publish it while he lived, 
knowing, as he must have known, how much it would have 
exposed him to the indignation of those who abhor falsehood 
and ingratitude, and to the scorn of those who despise adula- 
tion and servility at all times, but never so much as when 
combined with inordinate vanity and self-conceit. 

The Sexagenarian avows that ‘ he deals in fiction,’ and so 
far, undoubtedly, he speaks truth. He adds that, * by way of 
giving a degree of liveliness to his memoirs, he writes some- 
times in his own person, sometimes in the character of a 
friend selecting from his materials ;’ which certainly affords us 
‘a proof of his capacity in sustaining a double character. 
* Above all, the most remote idea of inflicting a wound on 
any person, who may survive to see some slight designation 
of themselves, is earnestly and emphatically disclaimed.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 7.) How well the Sexagenarian has adhered to 
this candid and charitable declaration, it shall now be our 
business to inquire ; and ‘for this purpose we shall abridge his 
account of himself, as much as we can in his own words. 
‘* One of the earliest things I recollect of myself,’ says the 
Sexagenarian, ‘is that I had a certain pruriency of parts 
which induced my friends to suppose that there was some- 
‘thing in me beyond the ordinary level of*boys of my age.’ 
{P. 8.)-—~* An opportunity presented itself of removing me to a 
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remote province, where good education, good air, and kind 
treatment, came recommended under the sanction of a 
desirable economy.’ (P.9.) . Hence he was again removed on 
his master’s testimony to his abilities, and placed ‘ under the 
care of a great dragon of learning,’ where he was ‘ long and 
seriously unhappy, but became progressively reconciled to his 
situation.’ 


‘ I cannot say more, for perhaps the period of my life, which I 
look back upon with the smallest — satisfaction, is the time 
consumed in this seminary. Perhaps [ should qualify the term, con- 
sumed. I became a good scholar, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the word, but I by no means E per. my time to my satisfaction, 
and lost, as I then thought, and still believe, no unimportant por- 
tion of time, in learning to unravel the complicated perplexities of 
Greek metre, which after all I very imperfectly understood.’ (P.18.) 


We need not pursue this ungrateful. detail through eight 
pages more of similar discontent, sealer y expressed. ‘The 
sum is this: the Sexagenarian was, by his own confession, 
put under the care of one of the first masters; of whom, 
in conclusion, he says that ‘ he knows not: whether he 
yet lives,’ though, as we. must inform our readers, that 
master was Dr. Parr, whom every body knows 'to be yet. 
living. He tells us that he was unjustly suspected by that 
master of a very reprehensible act of indelicacy, but admits 
that ‘ he was so perplexed and agitated that he must have 
peared guilty to every one but the real culprit himself’ After . 
this confession, he accuses his ‘ Orbilius’ of cruelty and in- 
justice, and of inflicting on him incalcalable injury, but adds, 
in fine: ‘ My Orbilias, at a subsequent period, whether he dis- 
covered his error, or found that I was not cast in the mould 
which he had imagined, made honourable atonement; I-ac- 
cepted it, and peace was made.’ ‘This is a magnanimous 
sentence, and we have no other objection to it than that we 
know it to be utterly untrue. 

‘When the Sexagenarian closed his querulous and acri- 
monious statement with an account of this propitiatory sacri- 
fice to his injured feelings, and his heroic acceptance of the 
terms of peace offered by his persecutor, he seems to have 
forgotten that he was writing a book for publication, which 
might possibly fall mto the hands of some of his former 
school-fellows. ‘There are usually two ways of telling a story ; 
and we can pledge ourselves for having as good human evidence 
as can possibly be adduced tor the mode in which it is now 
our tarn to relate zhis story. The Sexagenarian was removed, 
if, we mistake not, from a school in Yorkshire, kept by the 
father of the late Dr. Raine, to ie care of Dr. Parr at Norwieh; 
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with whom ‘he continued till a deputation from the fifth and 
-sixth forms waited on the Doctor to represent the general wish 
of the school that this boy might be removed; a circum- 
stance, we believe, as unparalleled in the history of schools as 
it is discreditable to the object of complaint. After havin 
listened to facts and weighed the consequences, Dr. Parr, with 
that humanity by which he is so uniformly distinguished, 
sent for the boy’s father, and advised him privately to remove 
his son from a situation in which it was evidently impossible 
that he could continue. Some time afterward, he was ad- 
mitted at Bennet College, Cambridge; and there, by his own 
‘confession, within two months after such admission, he was, we 
were going to say in the homely and well-understood phrase, 
sent to Coventry, but we prefer his much more impressive and 
‘much more appropriate language, in which he acknowleges 
that * he was avoided as a dangerous malignant.’ 

‘ Unchecked by any compunctious visitings of nature, unre- 
strained by any sense of moral obligation, unawed by the 
scornful repulse of an indignant society, did this presumptuous 
youth proceed to vomit forth the venom of his bitterness in 
order to expose the imbecility of an otherwise amiable man. 

‘ He had considerable talents, some learning, an exquisite taste 
for music, and most agreeable powers of conversation: but he 
permitted himself to be hen-pecked by a crabbed old landlady, 
with whom he boarded, and made himself ridiculous by the obse- 
‘quiousness with which he submitted to her caprices. I introduced 
pea in an Amcebean Eclogue, in which their characters, pecu- 
liarities, and foibles, were so strongly and happily delineated, that 
every hearer was impressed with the truth of the resemblance, and 
delighted with the vivacity of the composition.’ - 
A second instance is thus related : : 
‘ The other essay was far more important, was studied with, 
care, artfully contrived, and elaborately finished. A man who, 
was my senior in years, and superior in station, had treated me ill, 
had provoked my resentment, not by one solitary act of oppression, 
‘but by numerous marks of enmity and persecution. He had some 
Strong and striking peculiarities and foibles; he had made himself 
obnoxious in various places of residence, by his insolence of tem- 
per, by engaging in personal animesities and squabbles, and by 
various demonstrations of an arbitrary and tyrannical disposition. 
To this person I addressed a letter from his Satanic Majesty, 
thanking him for the services he had rendered the diabolical em- 


ire, as exemplified in various overt acts at different places, which 
circumstantially detailed and described. | 


‘ When finished, I invited a confidential friend to hear me read 
it, and I am, at this very distant period, strongly impressed with 
his continued exclamations‘on its force, truth, severity, and hu- 
mour.: He compared it to the best things of the kind in our language, 
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and indeed said every thing which could soothe and satisfy my 
vanity. When he left me, I began toreflect on what I had done, 
and its probable consequences, I examined myself with some se- 
verity, and the result was much self-reproach. I had indulged 
many unamiable propensities — anger, revenge, and ever ipoalliy 
which was in opposition to candour and to charity. I threw my 
satire into the fire, and since that time, though Ihave had abun- 
dance of temptations, I never wrote severe satire” 


In this latter assertion, as in many others, we can by no 
means agree with the Sexagenarian; and we are persuaded that 
whoever has ventured to read only one-fourth of the work be- - 
fore us will be convinced that such a declaration must be greatly 
limited. The present volumes, indeed, whatever might be their 
intention, do not convey much severe satire on those who were 
disliked by the author, and whom for that reason he would 

‘call his enemies; because, though his unfounded attacks on 
this class of persons are innumerable, they are too palpably 
gross to deserve the name of satire: his satire is reserved for 
his friends; and his real and severe satire is reflected on 
himself. 

Thus, when he slanders one of his best and kindest bene- 
factors under the name of Orbilius, he dips his weapon in 

all, but it is so blunt that it cannot enter, and the venom is 
harmless to such a character as Dr. Parr: but to his friend 
and intended hero, Professor Porson, he is particularly un- 
generous. He holds up all the failings and infirmities of this 
eminent scholar to public view, while affecting to conceal 
them ; and he has collected, shall we say, or taken without the 
consent of the owner, his worst puns, enigmas, and charades, 
his early academical exercises, his dullest jokes, in a word all 
the fadaise of his most insipid hours, —all that Porson and his 
real friends could .wish to be forgotten, — and presented these 
as a literary banquet to the public. This is an act of treach- 
ery to the memory of his deceased friend which we consider 
us wholly unpardonable. We are aware that the Sexage- 
narian, while boasting of the intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween the DProfessor and himself, had a keen eye to the 
natural and easy inference: -—he. wished to shine, though 
with borrowed glory, in the rays reflected from that great lu- 
minary ; — yet by this Appendix of Porsoniana he has thrown 
that sun of literature as far as possible into an eclipse: conduct 
which shews either a great want of judgment or an equal 
want of integrity. If he thought that these Porsonian scraps, 
these Ashbava tav peyaarwy “Ounes elzvwy, were worthy of 
publication, and calculated to establish the fame of his de- 
parted friend, he has betrayed his own incapacity to judge of 
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literary merit ;~-if he thought that they were such that an 
ordinary man might not care about them, but such as a great 
man could not approve, and such as would rather diminish 
than add to the reputation of a distinguished scholar, on what 
principle of justice can he defend their publication, unganc- 
tioned apparently by any authority or consent of the deceased 
Professor ? 


Such is the Sexagenarian’s treatment of his intended hero. 


“Whether his real one duly appreciates the value of the laud- 


ations bestowed on him, we, not having been admitted to a 
peer behind the curtain, cannot venture to affirm or to deny. 
e can only say that it appears to us a somewhat severe satire 


‘on the three ponderous quartos before mentioned, to select for 


commendation precisely that part of them which was not 
written by this nobleman himself; aud that the conclud- 
ing sentence of the panegyric is not very well calculated 
te exalt the character or promote the sale of the splendid 
quarto edition. * The work was afterwards published in a 
smaller compass, pruned of many of these excentricilies and 
unnecessary appendages, and can never IN ITS PRESENT FORM 
be perused without much gratification and improvement.’ * 


‘Thus far, therefore, we laud his Lordship’s posterior edition. 


We pass, however, from these considerations, which can 
only affect literary opinion, to higher and weighticr matters 
of moral concern. Much as this publication is to be cen- 
sured for its petulance, and its general tendency to wrong all 
parties who are exhibited in its pages, it is above all other 


- reasons intitled to detestation for .its undaunted contempt of 


fact, Among the yarious characters. to whom it alludes, pro- 
bably few can be mentioned, and as far as we know scareely 
one, respecting whom it does not,assert either some absolute 


‘untruth or some gross misrepresentation. To prove this 


charge, in every instance within our knowlege, would be a 
very easy matter, but would occupy far too large a portion of 
our space. We shall therefore select two or three prominent 
instawces, as specimens of the whole. We have already men- 
tioned incidentally the ungrateful and calumnious attack made 
by the Sexagenarian on one of his best, his earliest, his 
kindest, and his most unwearied benefactors: of whom, after 
various dark and malevolent insinuations, he affirmed that ‘ he 
knew not whether he was yet alive.’ If, strictly speaking, this 
be true because no man can affirm that another, who resides 


100 miles from him, .is at the instant of that affirmation still 
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living; yet, morally speaking, it is a sly but mean and pitiful 


quibble ; because, how uncertain soever his Anowlege might 
be, his delzef at the moment of writing must have been that his 
benefactor was still alive. He knew that so great and so good 
a man could not be lost to his fellow-creatures without their 
quick as well as deep and deeply expressed concern: he knew 
that the sun of literature could not set at Hatton, without in- 
volving every friend to learning in the metropolis in its shadé; 
and he must therefore have known and felt that, although ac- 
tually he could not affirm, at the instant of writing the 
sentence, that his benefactor was alive, he was at least vir- 
tually enabled to do this, and that no tidings had been re- 
ceived of his death. Whether such a jesuitical evasion be 
worthy of a man of letters and virtue, or of a person of a 
very different character, we willingly leave our readers to 
decide: — but we must add a word more. That benefactor 
made no atonement, as asserted in vol.i. p.24., because, 
where no injury had been inflicted, no atonement could be 
practicable: but, with the magnanimity which marks his cha- 
racter, and forgetting all causes of just offence which might 
have excited his displeasure, he endeavoured to obtain and 
ultimately procured for the Sexagenarian the appointment of 
second master in the school of Norwich. That benefactor was 
also his friend through life; assisted him with his purse and 
per; wrote nearly all, and certainly all the good parts, of 
his preface to the translation of a Latin author whom the 
Sexagenarian did not understand; occasionally visited him ; 
and, to support at once his pocket and his literary character, 
furnished some very important articles for a periodical publi- 
cation in which the Sexagenarian was then concerned. For 
all these essential acts of kindness, he has his reward: not the 
reward which he ought to have received from the Sex 
arian, but that of his own conscience; the reward which 
every virtuous man feels when he performs an act of virtue 
for its own sake, and not for the sake of applause or even 
gratitude or favour from men. — We are sensible that, partly 
from our hatred of falsehood and ingratitude, and partly 
from our respect for that eminent scholar whom we have 
recorded as the Sexagenarian’s benefactor, we have spoken 
warmly on this subject; and we may perhaps be warm on 
some others: but we pledge ourselves to the public that not 
one syllable of what we have said has been communicated to 
the venerable scholar to whom we allude, or has been written 
at his instigation or with his consent. 
We cannot repress our indignation at another story related 
in vol. i, ps 180..0f one of -; Sexagenarian’s school-fellows; 
4 in 
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in'which the most dark, and, we are fully.able-to say, the most 
unfounded insinuations are thrown out against their common 
benefactor and instructor. 


‘ There might, when a boy, be a certain waywardness of tem- 
er, or there might, which is more probable, have been somethin 
in the treatment he received from his Orbilius, at which his ge- 
nerous and manly mind revolted. Whatever it was, on some occa- 
oy * some provocation or other, he suddenly disappeared from 
school. : . 

‘ In a few days, however, he was again seen in his proper place, 
and this is perhaps the only incident of his life, which he remem- 
bers with any thing like ‘self-reproach.’ 

The fact, in few words, is as follows. The boy left school 
without having received any provocation or previous chastise- 
ment, at the suggestion of one of his school-fellows who was. 
disposed to run away and wanted a companion. On his 
return, and on due explanation and mature and wise reflec- 
tion, the misguided boy was restored without punishment ; 
and to this very circumstance, which according to the Sexa- 
genarian is the only incident in his life that he could remember 
with self-reproach, he owed all his future success. Gratitude 
to his master, which we know continued through life, led him 

‘ to diligence, and diligence to learning. He loved his master 
affectionately to his Seath and that master assisted him and 
his family with money, advice, recommendations, and in- 
terest, on every occasion on which his friendship could be 
serviceable. . 

With respect to Professor Porson, of whose intimacy the 
Sexagenarian so loudly boasts, we have good, very good 
reasons for doubting whether that friendship, and the respect 
which they bore to each other, were reciprocal: but, however 
this may be, no man certainly can take more unwarrantable 
liberties with the confidence of friendship, than he whe 
publishes all the trifles of an eminent scholar which he can 
scrape together, without his consent or authority ; and of the 
accuracy of the Sexagenarian’s account our readers may judge 
from a short specimen, in which they may compare his state- 
ments with those of another intimate friend of Professor 
Porson, who we believe would not deliberately state an 
untruth. 

‘ He spent the evening with him whose notes now record the 
fact, when the last year of his being permitted to retain the benefits 
of his fellowship expired. — It could not easily be obliterated from 
the memory. —His indignation at not being appointed to a lay fel- 
lowship in his college, then vacant; his resentment on perusing 
the letter which coldly apologised for giving it to-another, with a 
recommendation to him, which he felt as the bitterest insult, to 
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take orders; the anguish he expressed at the gloom of ‘his pros- 
pects, without a sixpence in the world; his grief; and, finally, his 


tears; excited an impression of sympathy, which could never be 
forgotten.’ 


Thus the Sexagenarian: now let us hear Mr. Kidd, in his 
outline of the life of Professor Porson, p.xiv. In 1791 his 
fellowship ceased, on which heart-rending occasion he used 
to observe with his usual good humour, FOR NOTHING COULD 
DEPRESS HIM, that he was a gentleman living in London 
without a sixpence in his pocket.” * Uri creditis, Quirites ? 

Among those who differed in their political sentiments from 
the Sexagenarian, very few are mentioned in any terms of 
respect: but perhaps none are so pointedly the objects of his 
malevolence asthe late Gilbert Wakefield. One anecdote, 
which he relates of this respectable scholar, we shall select 
from many others; both because we trust that we can refute 
it, and because, if it can be refuted, we would not withhold 
such an act of justice even from our worst enemy. After 
some apparently candid allowances in favour of Mr. W.’s 
private virtues, which are all subsequently contradicted by in- 
vective and misrepresentation, and which are artfully insinuated 
‘ to look like affectation,’ the writer proceeds thus: 


‘ But this justice is willingly rendered him; that however re- 
prehensible his public principles, his asperity in political animo- 
sities, his want both of temper and judgment in his criticisms, his 
pertinacity of opinion, and the total absence of candour, nay, it 
may be said, of charity, in his measuring all virtue and all know- 
ledge by the standard of his own prejudices — yet when seen in the 
bosom of his family, he certainly appeared to conduct himself with 
the greatest mildness. Nor did we ever hear of but one assertion 
to the contrary, but this is of such authority, that it is impossible 
not to yield it our assent. A learned and amiable judge, after the 
business of the assizes was over, paid a visit to Dorchester jail, at 
the time when W. was there, most justly suffering the penalty of 
an atrocious and abominable libel. He had not proceeded far into 
the interior of the prison, when he was annoyed by the loud com- 
plainings of a boy, apparently suffering from a severe beating. 
Upon enquiry, he found that it was Mr. W. inflicting parental and 
perhaps salutary chastisement on hisson. Allowance may, how- . 
ever, be reasonably made for the circumstances in which he then 
was placed, and which might have a tendency to sour the benig- 
nity of his temper. The impression, however, upon the amiable 
judge was, that such behaviour did not seem quite in character 
with the avowed principles of this friend of human kind, this per- 
petual exclaimer against war, and of every species of severity of 
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walls of the house are of stone, and very thick; and there 
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man’against man. The above anecdote was communicated by the 
judge himself, who witnessed the incident, and the gaoler’said it 
was a daily occurrence.’ | 


Now we happen to know from a friend, whose testimony 
can neither involuntarily nor intentionally mislead us, that 
Mr. Wakefield’s apartment in Dorchester gaol was a small 
room in the highest story of the gaoler’s dwelling-house, quite 
apart: from the building in which the prisoners are con- 
fined ; so that ‘the learned and amiable judge,’ as well as 
the other persons who visited the gaol, had no means of 
going near the room in which Mr. Wakefield lodged. The 


was but one window in that room, which Mr. Wakefield 
never was accustomed to keep open when he was in it:' 
so that it is highly improbable, even fad the event taken 
place, that a person, while viewing any part of the gaol, ue 
could have heard any noise in Mr. Wakefield’s room. More- ; 
over, Mr. Wakefield did not educate his two younger sons, 

who were with him at Dorchester, but placed them at schools 

in the town; the eldest of them at the Grammar-school, 

under the care of the Rev. Mr. Richmond, as stated in the 
Memoirs of Mr. W,, vol. ii. p. 173.: so that the dazly oceur- 

rence of punishment for neglect of studies is not only highly 
improbable, but almost impossible; —and when we add that, by 

a peremptory order of the magistrates, all intercourse was 
forbidden between Mr. Wakefield and his family more than 

four days in the week, which restriction was continued during 

the whole of his imprisonment, (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 169.) it 
becomes absolutely impossible. Indeed, we firmly believe 

that no such occurrence ever took place on any occasion ; 

and to this conclusion we are led by our knowlege of Mr. 
Wakefield’s general mildness, (which the Sexagenarian him- 

self admits,) and his aversion to every kind of harshness in 

his family, towards whom we never knew him exercise any | 











act of unkindness, much less of severity. 

We have more to say on another point of misrepresent- 
ation in the same chapter: but we have already so far | 
exceeded our limits that we must be very brief. Mr. Wake- | 
field, in an angry note to the Sexagenarian, who was in | 
frequent habits of consulting him on the translation above 
mentioned, and omitted to acknowlege the obligation, says 
that he sets him down as “ actuated by some church-and-king- 
motives, all of which, God be thanked, are coming to a speedy | 
issue in this country.” 


‘It may be asked of those who undertake ‘to be the advocates 
of G. W.’s tenderness of heart, and benevolence of conduct, by 
what feelings he could possibly be influenced, when he wrote the 
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above note. What.could he intend by the sentence, “ influenced 
by some church and king motives, all of which, God be thanked, 
are coming to a speedy issue in this country.” 

‘As Dr. Johnson observed of Andrew Millar, when told that 
on receiving the last portion of the manuscript of the dictionary, 
he thanked God he had done with him (Johnson) ; so it may be 
observed in the present instance. But for what could W. thus 
piously thank his Maker, unless for the hope which he enjoyed by 
anticipation, that he might see the church overturned, and the 
king destroyed ; which, as these things could not be accomplished 
without many scenes of bloodshed and misery, must seem alike 
creditable to the piety and humanity of him who prayed thus 
with himself,’ : 

It is evident that church-and-king-motives might come to 
an issue, without either overturning the Church or destroy- 
ing the King. ‘“ Church and King,” at the time when this 
note was written, had become the watch-word of a party, as 
much as “ No Popery” was in 1780. ‘The “ No Popery” 
mob had committed various acts of most riotous excess, had 
plundered and burnt many houses in London, and threatened 
general destruction to the security and property of all honest 
men. Ten years afterward, the “ Church and King” mob 
had repeated the same excesses in Birmingham; oe when 
Mr. W. wrote the note in question, there were many loyal 
and constitutional Englishmen besides himself, who, without 
the slightest intention to overturn the Church or destroy the 
King, might and did join in the same opinion. We know more 
than one truly respectable member of the Established Church, 
who would not permit the words “ Church and King,” as a 
party phrase, to be given as a toast at their table, But who 
willingly and regularly used them separately. 

We must, however, bring our observations to a close. 
Indeed, were we to disprove all the “ questionable evidence” 
of these volumes, we must write two of equal magnitude; 
for we are persuaded that they contain scarcely a page whith 
would not require refutation, if it were necessary, after the 
specimens already given, to spend more time on a book which 
for presumption, mis-statement, and malignity, has rarely within 
our knowlege been exceeded, or even equalled. 
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Art. XI. Investigation of the Cause of Easter, 1818, being ap- 


pointed to be celebrated on a wrong Day; plainly shewing that, 
unless the present System of Computation shall be abolished, 


greater Errors must ensue, &c. By a Member of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 8vo, pp.20. Leigh. 
(ONSIDERABLE discussion has arisen relative to the time 
appointed in this year for the celebration of Easter ; some 
persons contending that it ought, in the present instance, - 
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be fixed, as it is, for the 22d of March, while others insist 
that the 29th of March would be the proper day. The 
general direction for the appointment of this festival is that 
«¢ Easter-Day is to be the first Sunday after the full moon 
which happens upon or next after the 21st of March; and. if 
the full moon happen on a Sunday, Easter-day is the Sunday 
after.” This regulation is sufficiently intelligible, provided 
we understand that the-full moon in question is not the actual 
astronomical full moon, but a full moon computed by a cer- 
tain rule laid down by the bishops of Alexandria by order 
of the Council of Nice, and afterward modified by Pope 
Gregory in the. reformation of the Calendar. As the Gre- 
gorian rule depends on a cycle of 19 years, it will necessarily, 
after a certain time, cause an error of a.day or more between 
the computed and the astronomical fall moon: but it is to 
be observed that the Jewish feast, on which our Easter antiently 
depended, was also regulated by a-cycle of 84 years, and did 
not any more than our Easter depend on the actual full moon. 
It happens, this year, that the full moon, computed according 
to the rules of the church, occurs on Saturday the. 21st of 
March, and therefore Kaster is fixed for the next day,-Sunday, 
the 22d of March ; whereas, the astronomical full moon being 
on the 22d, Easter ought, as far as it relates to this ‘circum+ 
stance, to have been fixed for the 29th. 

It is certainly not very flattering to our astronomers that 
the church-feasts, which are supposed to be regulated by ce- 
lestial pheenomena, should, in the 19th century, be calculated 
by rules formed at a time when astronomy was in its infancy: 
yet one advantage seems to arise from this circumstance; viz. 
uniformity with: respect to time, which it would be diffi- 
cult to insure in any other way; as we shall endeavour to ex- 
plain in the course of our observations. After all, we cannot 
see the subject in the same serious light in which the author of 
the pamphlet before us views it: for he talks of the ‘ deplor- 
able consequences incident to such defective calculation,’ as if 
the safety both of the Church and.the State depended on the rule 
for computing the time of Easter. He is doubtless aware that 
the primitive appointment of Easter, independently of that which 
was made for computing the paschal full moon, was arbitrary, 
and..that various disputes and excommunications took place 
before its first establishment. It was intended, iin the first in- 
stance, that this feast should be celebrated at the same time with 
the Jewish Passover, or on the following Sunday; and during 
the first and second centuries it was held by some.churches on 
a fixed day, whether that day was a Sunday or a week-day: 
while others always observed it on the Sunday immediately 
~~ following 
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following the Jewish paschal feast, as appears by the subsequent 
extract from \Bingham’s  “ Origines Ecclesiastice,” Vol. ix. 
p. 96. : : : . 
‘© However, we are sure that in the second century there hap- 
pened great disputes between the Asiatic churches and the .rest of 


the world concerning this day. Pope Pius, who lived about the: 


year (47, had made a decree that the annual solemnity of the Pasch 


should be kept only on the Lord’s day ; and in confirmation of this” 


he pretended, that Hermes, his brother, who was then an eminent 
teacher amongst them, had received instruction from an angel 
who commanded that all men should keep the Pasch on the Lord’s 
day. Yet notwithstanding this the Aszatics kept to their antient 
custom, and Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna came to Rome to confer 
with Anicetus upon it. They could come to no agrcement upon the 
time, tor Anicetus could not persuade Polycarp to alter a custom 
which he had observed with St. John the Apostle and the rest of 
the apostles of the Lord, with whom he had lived and familiarly 
conversed. Neither could Polycarp persuade Anicetus to, recede 
from a custom which he had received from the elders that were 
before him. Yet they continued to communicate with each other. 
And Anicetus did Polycarp the honour to let him consecrate the 
eucharist in his church. "And so they parted from each other in 
peace ; all churches, as well those who observed it on the Lord’s 
day-as those that did not, still agreeing to observe Christian 
peace and communication with each other.”’ 

This spirit of peace did not long continue; for, soon after- 
ward, Pope Victor “ in a great paroxysm of intemperate zeal 
excommunicated all the Asiatic churches, and sent his circu- 
lar letters.to all churches that were of his opinion that they 
should hold no communication with them.” Pa : 

The point, however, was at length settled; when a new 
case arose, depending on the different calculations that were 
made. In the year 387, Easter was kept at three severab 
times, some observing it on March 21, others on April 18, 
and others on April'25: the same happened again in 577; 
and a variety of other cases, similar to the above, may be 
seen in the work just quoted. We have made these citations 
to shew that the appointment of the time of holding Easter is 
merely a matter of convention; and therefore that mone of 
those ‘ deplorable consequences’ need be apprehended which 
the author of the ‘ Investigation’ seems to anticipate.’ One 
of the most important objects to be accomplished appears. to 
us to be, that Easter should be celebrated on the same day in 
all Christian countries: this uniformity, as far-as:it relates to 
the western church, is at least insured by the present rule; 
and a very slight alteration in the arrangement of the domi- 
nical letter, at intervals of about 100 years-eath, would be 
suffigent to make the computed and the astronomical. full 
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moons agree within a day of each other for at least 2400 

ears to come: which is shewn in an ingenious paper written 
b ‘Lord Macclesfield, and published in the Philosophical 
Treedections for 1750. 

Still, however, as we love accuracy, we should be glad to 
see some rule laid down, founded on correct principles, that 
would release us from the thraldom of cycles and dominical’ 
letters: but we doubt whether this be so easy in the case in 
question as the present author imagines, Even the ‘ in- 
valuable rule of La Place,’ to which he refers, would involve 
us in a difficulty of which perhaps he is not aware; and that 
which was proposed by Dr. Wallis, though as simple as it 
can be desired to be, is not exempt from the same defect. 
This rule is, “that Easter-day shall be kept on the first 


Sunday after the first (astronomical) full moon which happens | 


next after the vernal equinox.” 

The objection to this and to any similar rule is that, as the 
astronomical full moon occurs at the same moment of 
absolute time in all parts of the world, it may, according to 
the longitude of places, occur on different days even in two 
places in the same kingdom, much. more in different na- 
tions. If the full moon Rent at London at eleven o'clock 
at night on the 21st of. March, it will not happen at a place 
situated 30° to the eastward before one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the twenty-second: therefore, if the first be on a Satur- 
day, the latter will be on a Sunday, which would create a 
difference of a week in the celebration of Easter in those two 
places. ‘To come nearer home, the difference of longitude in 
time between Greenwich and Paris is about 9} minutes: 
therefore, when the new or the fall moon happens at 11 h. 
¢6m. P. M. Greenwich time, the same new or full moon will 
be found in the Connaissance des Temps at ob. 54m. of the 
following day ; and, when this occurs on the 21st of Mareh 
and falls on a Saturday, the difference above stated would 
really subsist between the English and the French time of 
celebrating Easter.—This difference, we conceive, would be a 
greater defect than that which has led the author into so 
emphatical a strain: but we mention it in this place only 
to shew him that the invaluable rule, for which he so much 
wishés, is not easily obtained. 

Before we conclude this article, we beg to correct what we 
conceive to be an error at page 16.; where the author says ; 


* In order to prevent the deplorable consequences meident t 
such defective calculation, the Pope was further advised to order 
one day in every century to be rejected, in the following manner: 

‘ By the common course of things as they then stood, every 
hamdredth year would, in the due order of leap years, be a leap 
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year; but the Pope required that only every four hundredth, year 
should be a leap year; that is, he suppressed three days out of 
the Julian account in every 400 years, by cancelling the interca- 
lary day at the end of the century. This, though certainly a very 
important regulation, was by no means bringing time and style to 
an equation: for 

Min. See. Year. Day. Years. 

oi- ‘g: POR Vag? 1 
as it has been previously remarked. Therefore, the consultation 
which Grégory instituted ought to have produced a more effectual 
adjustment, by ordering three days to be omitted in every 391 
years of the Julian reckoning, which wouldhave made the Calendar 
tally very nearly with the solar motion; and the Equinoxes would 
then have been fixed to the same day of the month For Ever. 
This is humbly recommended as a very important consideration 
for our legislators, as long.as the Julian Calendar is used.’ 


The mistake, to which we alluded, consists in the words 
FoR EVER. No uniform intercalation would make such a 
calendar stand for ever. The ratio of the solar year to 365 
days is incommensurable, or inexpressible in less numbers 
) than those which indicate the seconds in each; and therefore, 
in order to discover any law of intercalation, we must find the 








excess of the former over the latter ; viz. of 5h. 48’ 49” to 24 
hours. Treating this ratio on the principles of continued 
fractions, we shall find for the approximate fractions, 


3, 2 13, Eo "3 7 Y 13 zy eae Te T55> TED + 
&e, $5435. | | 
_In. this series. of. fractions, the denominators shew the 
number of days that. ought to be intercalated. in the number 
| | of years expressed by the enumerators ; and each of these is 
more accurate than any that precedes it, or than any other 
fraction whatever, less than itself. Moreover, as the faction 
mentioned by the present author, viz. %°.' is not found there, 
we may conclude that he is in error when he asserts that such 
an intercalation would produce an uniformity for ever. In 
short, it is obvious from what is above stated that no simple 
intercalation is sufficient to effect such a purpose; the fraction 
‘5° is nearer than *7;,orfthan the Gregorian fraction +3? : but 
every such ratio must be inaccurate; that is, expressed in less 


terms than 23423. 
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For FEBRUARY, 1818. Fai 


EDUCATION, &Xc. | | 


Art. 12. Introduction to English Composition and Elocution ; in 
four Parts, viz. 1. ZEsop modernised and moralised, in a Series 
of Instructive Tales, calculated both as Reading Lessons, and 
as Subjects for Narration: 2. Skeletons of those Tales, with 
leading Questions and Hints, to guide and assist the juvenile 
Writer in re-composing them: 3. Poetic Reading mea easy, 
by Means of Metrical Notes to each Line: 4. An Appendix of 
-Select Prose. By John posny LL.D. 12mo. 5s. bound. 
Law and Whittaker. 1817. , 


Dr. Carey has here presented us with an ingenious little work, 
intended to facilitate the progress of the juvenile student in the arts 
of composition and elocution. It is divided into four parts, of 
which the first contains a selection of Asop’s fables; and, as an : 
appendix to each fable, an original story is added, with the same 
moral and.the same point, under the idea that the narrative 
* coming from human actors and speakers may produce a more 
impressive effect on the youthful mind :’ in other words, that, if 
‘the young man should miss his aim with the first barrel, he may be 
sure to bring down his bird with the second. The second part 
‘consists of skeletons of the preceding tales. 'When the student 
has read and digested the tales themselves, he is required to 
‘re-compose them from memory; and, in aid of his recollection, 
certain fragments are offered to his view, by which he may collect 
the scattered particles. For example: - 


‘© Dick Dulby.... son of herdsman .... brought up.... 
[where? and hw? | ) 

‘ twelve years old.... never at school .... ignorant.... 
(to what degree?—give an instance,’ &c. &c.: | “oft 
The third part, intitled ‘ Poetic Reading made easy,’ contains {| 

selections from our, most approved poets, with the cosurel aan? | 

marked in every line, and the quantities noted in every syllable 

which varies from the general rule ; — thus : 


‘ Ask for what end * the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use?. * — Pride answers, “ ’Tis for mine.” 
_ An Appendix of select quotations from our best prose-writers 
and essayists forms the fourth and last part. These are meant 
as models for the young theme-writer,. as auxiliaries to his ideas, 
and fit types of elegance and propriety of expression. | 


Art.13. Orthoépy simplified: being a new and comprehensive 
explanatory pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language, 
&c. By Christopher Earnshaw. Leeds. Pocket-4to. 6s. 6d. 
boards. Mawman, &c. _ 

We cannot comprehend in what respects this work differs from 
the abridgements, which we already possess, of Johnson’s and 
Sheridan’s English Dictionaries ; except that it is much less cor- 
rect both in its definitions and in the rules which it lays down 
for the pronunciation of words. Messieurs, a word which = 
no 
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-not to have found its way into an English dictionary, wevare told 
to pronounce ‘ Mesh-sheers:’— we have ‘ pire i oe instead of 
Hendecagon ; and * Melancholy’ is defined to be ‘a kind of s 
in which the mind is always fixed on one object; a gloomy 
sive, discontented temper.’ To the first sense we object, - 
much as many persons are melancholy who are far from being 
mad; and to the second, because the most cheerful and light- 
hearted person, generally speaking, may sometimes be seized with 
a fit of melancholy. The propriety of the word macule, a spot or 
stain, we are strongly inclined to doubt; as also to arraign that of 
pronouncing the word neither as if it had not an i-in it, nether. 
* Ought,’ which is said to be a verb impersonal, and to mean ‘ to be 
obliged by duty, to be necessary, to be fit,’ should have been de- 
clared to be the preterite of the verb to owe. If it be correct to 
say, I ought to do, You ought to go, we know not how ought can 
be said to be a verb impersonal. To a foreigner, we think, this 
would appear at least very anomalous, if not wholly unintelligible: 
but let him be told that, when it is said, J ought to go or to do, the 
sense is that I have owed or bound myself by duty to go, or to do, 
and the case is simple enough. In a work which adopts simplicity 
as a part of its professions in the title, we should have expected 
a little farther attempt to explain the difficulties of language, and 
the peculiarities of idiom :— certainly we should not have looked 
for such definitions as the following: ‘ Circle, a curve line con- 
tinued till it ends where it begins.’ We know not whence this 
lexicographer can have picked up a definition of a circle which 
= with equal truth to the hyperbola, the parabola, or the 
ellipse. Rhomd is defined to be ‘a quadrangular figure, whose 
sides are equal, but zts angles unequal:’ whereas, the opposite 
angles of a rhomb being equal to each other, it would have been 
more correctly said, “* but a// its angles are not equal io each other ;” 
or, as it is stated in Euclid, ‘‘ but its angles are not right Whee 







The word Hezameter, we are told, is to be pronounced z- 
ameter ; and so also Pother, Puthur. The word Apocrypha is de- 
fined generally, ‘ books of doubtful authority :’— but a// books of 
doubtful authority are not Apocrypha. We would rather say; 
‘‘ Certain sacred books among the Jews, of doubtful authority, and 
not received as the canonical Scriptures.” 

We must withhold our approbation from this work until its inac- 
curacies are rendered less numerous, and its utility more apparent. 


Art. 14. The Grammatical Remembrancer; a short but compre- 
hensive English Grammar for the .Use of young Students in 
general. To which are added, Geographical Pronunciation ; 
and Lingua Technica, or Terms peculiar to Arts, &c. By the 
Author of “ Orthoépy simplified.” Pocket-4to. 2s. 6d. Boards. 
Mawman, &c. 1817. 

This treatise contains nothing particularly liable to objection, 
nor any thing which, in our judgment, gives it a claim to super- 
sede the many excellent grammatical works at present in general 
circulation. One circumstance, however, in the author's pro- 
fessed design, differs (we should think) from that of most writers 
Rev. Fes. 1818. P on 
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_ on the’Subject of grammar’: * His compendium is designed ‘chie 
for young persons, who have left school.’ { Vide Pref.) That these 
“young persons, leaving school, witl their education nearly orem 
finished: should still require a very elementary English 
‘grammar, would not be much in praise either of the’ young 
“persons or of the school.—At the énd of the volume, the author 
has attempted to give a list of towns and places, with an explana- 
ation of the mode of pronouncing them. We naturally looked 
for some of the Welsh names, from the obvious consideration of 
the extreme difficulty of such a task ; and, having seen'the experi- 
‘ment made, we are perfectly convinced that the execution of such 
‘an endeavour is utterly impossible, and that the strict pronunciation 
in such cases can only be acquired from oral mstruction. . The 
‘lingua technica, which is an explanation of such words as‘ have net 
a place in the author’s dictionary, is likely to be of more utility. 





Arte 15.4. modern ,French Grammar, on a Plan which unites 
Simplicity with Originality. In Two Parts; the first contain+ 
ing the general Rules of the Language, as sanctioned by the 
best Writers; the Second consisting of Dialogues, with literat 

. and correct Translations, calculated to illustrate the Peculiarity 
-of the French Idiom. By Charles Peter Whitaker, formerly of 
the University of Gottingen. Pocket-12mo. pp.358. 6s, 6d. 
half-bound. Leigh, 1817. | ea. 
Mr. W,, observes that, notwithstanding the number of new 

/French grammars continually issuing from the press, a general 

. complaint is made by teachers that pupils will not or cannot com- 

prehend the .verbose and apparently contradictory rules of these 

unsatisfactory publications ; hence the necessity of a treatise ex- 
pressed in a clear and intelligible manner, and gradually proceed- 

ing from simple propositions to more abstruse speculations. The 
present author, having been long employed in the education of 

youth both in this country andon the Continent, first attempted 

the work now before us for the improvement of his own pupils; 

and, aided by a literary friend, he ventures to give it to the public. 

He lays no farther claim to originality than such as results from 

an anxious endeavour to select that only which is essential, and 

to express himself with clearness and precision. His plan is 

.» ® | hriefly this. French irregular verbs are given in almost all cases at 
By full length, and at the end of each is a list of the compound verbs 
which are derived from it, and which are conjugated in a similar 
manner. A number of dialogues are added by way of familiariz- 

ling the learner with the peculisk idioms of French, which consist 

of three columns ; the first containing the English ; the second in- 

cluding ‘the literal French,’ or those bad idioms into which a 

‘Tearner is apt to fall; while the third is occupied by the gramma- 

tical French. A second class of dialogues contains bad English 

followed by correct English, on the same plan of arrangement, 
but equally with the view of teaching French and not our own 
language. “This is the principal feature of novelty in the book. 

Another, and one that should not pass unnoticed, is the plan of 
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putting the.syntax of every part of speech immediately after its 
etymology; thus the syntax of the edeneuties is placed directly 
after the declension of the nouns, without being referred, as in 
most grammars, to a separate part of the volume, where the syntax 
of all the parts of speech is brought together, ae 

Mr. W/’s labours will, we hope, conduce to: facilitate what 
is always a dry branch of study: but we wish that he had dwelt 
more on'the.advantages of making the scholars speak French, on 
the plan of acquiring it by the recollection of phrases instead of 
grammar-rules ; a mode which we have known attended with great 
success wherever it: was properly managed; and which is ex- 
plained, though in much too verbose a manner, in Dufief’s gram- 
mar, published several years ago under the quaint title of “ Nature 
Displayed in her Mode of teaching Language to Man,” 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art..16. Meditations and Prayers, selected from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the Liturgy, and Pious Tracts, recommended to the 
Wayfaring Man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and the Seaman, when- 

- soever unavoidably precluded from the House of Prayer. By a 
Clergyman, Second Edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Law 
and Co,. 1816. | 3 
It appears to be the object of this compilation to assist the mind 

of the reader inthe cultivation of religious feelings, and to promote 
by these means the more general practice of moral duties: with 
which very benevolent view, the anonymous divine has put together 
an abundant assemblage of prayers, hymns, reflections, and maxims, 
extracted from a great variety of sources. To the intentions of 
the author, believing them to be unexceptionable, we are fully 
disposed! to give every praise: but, with regard to the merits of 
his book as a composition, or the chance of its practical utility, we 
must confess that we are not very sanguine; since his reflections 
are desultory and cofnteresting ine maxims common-place, and his 
language un-impressive. We may add that the best portion of 
the work is that which bas been compiled from the writings of 
others ; the original parts of it containing little more than would 
naturally be supplied by the spontaneous operations of any con- 
templative mind. 


Art.17. The Claims of the Catholic Church to be regarded as the 
true Church of Christ briefly investigated, in a Series of Letters 
addressed to the Clergy of the Roman Catholic Church; and 
more especially to the Rev. Thomas Sherborne of Kirkham, in 
Lancashire. 8vo. 18. 6d. Fenner. 

In this series of letters, supposed to be written by young Catholics 
who are unwilling to embrace any doctrine unsupported by scrip- 
tural evidence, are contained an exposition and a disputation of 
those doctrines, both of faith and practice, in which the Protestant 
Churches differ from that of Rome. - The examination of the 
principal religious tenets, in which these persons have been — 
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early educated, is conducted with a becoming spirit of liberal 
inquiry ; and we must do them the justice to say that, in the dis- 
pe of the several questions under debate, they acquit them- 
selves for the most part with dignity and credit. A great force of 
scriptural authority is brought to bear on the several tenets, which 
first induced the reformed Churches to dissent and secede from 
the Roman See: but, occasionally, the young disputants have 
laid themselves open to objections ; and they appear to have either 
forgotten, or not to have enforced with sufficient plainness, that the 
Gospel is.a covenant, which proposes a certain reward for the per- 
formance of certain conditions. Such oversights, together with 
some trifling inaccuracies of language, must be exempted from 
that share of approbation which we are disposed to bestow on other 
portions of this epistolary series. : 


Art. 18. The Basis of National Welfare: considered in Reference 
chiefly to the Prosperity of Britain, and Safety of the Church 
of England. With an Examination of the Parliamentary Re- 
ports on Education, the Police, the Population of Parishes, and 
the Capacity of Churches and Chapels: in a Second Letter to 

_ the Earl of Liverpool, K.G. By the Rev. Richard Yates, B.D. 
F.S.A. Chaplain to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, &c. 8vo. 
pp. 374. 98. Boards. Rivingtons. 1817. 24 

e are fully convinced that all those who attentively perused 

Mr. Yates’s former treatise on the dangers which seem to threaten 

the safety of our Church Establishment, see our lxxxth vol. p.434., 

will feel greatly indebted to him for having exerted pr e 

zeal and industry in the prosecution of so important a subject. In 

his —e work, he gave a statement of the origin and cause 
of these dangers; suggested some of the best me ' averting 
them ; and endeavoured to call the attention of the ture to 
the magnitude of the evil and the expediency of the remedy. 

_ The present volume, which -i greater bulk, not only re-dis- 

cusses the subject in a similar style of force and perspicuity, but 

contains a great variety of new and i spay. quae corrobor- 
ating the leading chain of argument. Owing to the rapid increase 
in the population of the country, it seems that the provision made 
by our ancestors for the purpose of public worship, which in their 
days was found to be adequate to the number of worshippers, is 
now 60 insufficient that the churches, throughout the kingdom, can 
seldom accommodate more than one-fifth, and in many cases not 
one-twentieth, part of the resident inhabitants. This deficiency, 
though very general throughout the whole country, is more par- 
ticularly felt in the metropolis; and to this great: evil Mr. Yates 
ascribes the late alarming increase of immorality and irreligion 
among the children of the lower classes in London. It is well 
known that schools of all kinds have wonderfully multiplied in the 
last fifty years: that the best and most approved systems ofeducation 
have been generally adopted; and yet it will be seen, bya refer- 
ence to the examination of the London magistrates before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that those gentlemen were all 
unanimous in considering that the practice of every species of 
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vice had, of late years, most woefully and fapidly increased, espe- 
cially among the young. To education, therefore, Mr. Y. very 
judiciously proposes to add the benefit of public worship, and the 
salutary instructions of a parish-minister; ‘ without which neces- 
sary and essential adjuncts, education in schools may lose much of 
its beneficial influence ; and may, like the Sabbath and other valu- 
able blessings, be perverted into the means of more refined wicked 
ness and more injurious profligacy.’ (P. 107.) 

We have not room to give more than a brief outline of this in- 
teresting work: but to the volume itself we refer those who feel 
anxious on the question of which it treats, and desirous of makin 
themselves acquainted with the nature of the disease as well as the 
virtues of the antidote. 


Art. 19. Zhe Duty and Benefit of a daily Perusal of the Holy 
Scriptures, in Families. By Lindley Murray.. 12mo. . 18. 
Longmanand Co. 1817. 

The frequent study of the Holy Scriptures is a duty of sueh im- 
perious obligation, that we shall always feel a pleasure in receiving | 
any publication which tends to enforce or to facilitate so useful an 
employment ; and the little treatise before us, from the pen of the 
well-known author of the “English Grammar,” merits our ac- 
knowle » both on the score of practical utility and for the 
piety an th of religious feeling which its pages Sigler. 






The DRAMA. 


Art. 20. Retribution ; or, the Chieftain’s Daughter.. A Tragedy. 
In Five Acts. By John Dillon. Performed at the Theatre-. 
Royal, Covent-Garden. 8vo. 3s. Longman and Co. 1818. 
For some years previous to the retirement of Mrs. Siddons from 

the stogaeeas excellent actress had ceased to perform in any new 
play; and it is one proof of the dearth of dramatic talent, that during 
this interval few new tragedies appeared before the public, either 
on the stage or in the closet. “Since Miss O’ Neill has succeeded 
to Mrs. Siddons, with more of pathos and nature though perhaps 
less sublimity, we have had as regular a succession of tragic ephe- 
mere as of spring-fashions, and almost with as little variety. The 
modern poets, it seems, cannot depend.on their own stores to pro- 
duce a dheieatals full-grown and powerful, which would give fame 
to the actress who supported it: but, catching the prominent ex- 
cellence of the performer, they bring forth a crude conception, which 
gainstemporary repute from the exertions of its representative. This 
practice not only arises from bad taste but must he productive of 
it; and, viewed as a matter of policy, it must be disadvantageous 
to the theatre, the poet, and the actress : — more especially to the 
latter, since the public must become satiated with the constant re- 
petition of slightly varied scenes, and she must actually lose her 
popularity from the too frequent and uncontrasted exhibition of 
those powers in which she most excels. —_ 

The tragedy before us, and its heroine, Zimra, are liable to these 
observations, though not perhaps to so great an extent as “* Ade- 
laide” and “ the Apostate” by Mr. Sheil, It has less pretensions 
than those productions, and fewer faults. It exhibits no such ex- 
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: bombast as that of which we.complained in them ; neither 
does it display the spirit ‘and fire which, in dramatic poetry, should 
give animation to the dialogue. The author, however, is evident! 
very young; and we think that we see in him taste and talent suf" 
ficient to warrant the expectation of something better from*his’ 
future. exertions. | ) 

The scene is laid in the palace of Persia’s kings.. One of them, ' 
Varanes, has obtained ion of the throne by the murder of 
his brother 'Sapor; and his remorse and sufferings give the title 
to the play. “More of interest and pity is thrown round the mur- 
deter than we think is justifiable, since nothing appears to palliate 
his crime ‘iin the slightest degree; while the detestable character of 
his son Chosroo, {who is cognizant of the fatal deed, threatens its 
exposure, and aims at his father’s fall,) adds to the sympathy which 
we are:improperly made to feel for the King.’ The following ex- 


tract from a scene between the two is. not an unfavourable speci- 
men of the author’s style. 


“© Varanes. "Thou told’st it me! ~ 
Oh! yes, in open face of day, thou 'said’st 
*Twas I that : | 
¢ Chosroo. I never said it! oh! this tongue did never — 
‘ Var. No! ’twas thine eye that said it, every glanees, 
(Before thy subjects ’twas, and I, thy slave)° ~ ’ 
Why ’twas a set oration; full of fire, 
Of moving forms, and splendid images ; * 
Hints 0’ the visage, shrewd and artful'‘thoughts ; 
Deep under-breathings of half-open’d lips, 
And all the end of your proclaiming this, 
«My father is a villain, and he fears me !” . 
‘'Chos. Thou hast good need to fear me ; thou provok’st 
What else were distant ; but, beware, my father, = 
For that way sets ‘a current, leads to ruin ; 
It is a guiph of darkness, and I’ @femble 
Even to think on’t; it began in guilt. 
‘ Var. Yes! it began in guilt! | 
* Chos. And it but tends ~ 
To punishment and shame ; for rank suspicion, 
That follows close upon the step of crime, 
Will grow betwixt us, till our rankling doubts 
Create a mischief, where there should be none, 
And make us foes, whom fear, not less than nature, 
Should blend in closest union.’ E ly 









NATURAL HistorRy, &e. 


Art. 2t. Outlines of Geology; being the Substance of.a Course 
of Lectures delivered in the Theatre of the Royal Ihstitution in 
the Year'1816. By William Thomas Brande, Sec..R.S. Lond, 
F.R.S, Ed., Mem. Geol. Society, Professor of Chemistry in the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, and Professor of Chemistry and 

“Materia Medica to the Apothecaries’ Company. 8vo. pp.152- 

_ 8. 6d.-sewed. © Murray. 1817.” ties , 
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At is to be lamented that .men of genius and: science too: often 
soar above the level of those whom they undertake to instruct’: but 
Mr, Brande, throughout the present performance, seems carefi 
to have avoided this common error, and to have accommodated his 
ideas and language to the conceptions of the mixed: audience’ to’ 
whom he delivered his lectures, and to the exigencies of a still’ 
more mixed and uninformed public. Within a smali compass, he 
has contrived to exhibit, in a pleasing and perspicuous style; the 
most important features of geological knowlege; and his: views of 
the subject are stated in a general and popular form, being what: 
they profess to be, outlines, and not elaborate disquisitions. The 
illustrations, too, are mostly borrowed from British districts: which 
have been subjected to the author’s observation ; andthe ) aspects 
of whieh, as characteristic of their geological structure, he very 
happily portrays. A sentence ortwo will:suffice as an example. 

_ © The slate-district of Wales is of singular interest and: magni+ 
ficence, as those will acknowledge who have visited’ the chain’ of © 
mountains, including Snowden, Plymlimon, and Cader Idris. 
These mountains attain an elevation of between three and four 
thousand feet, their summits are jagged and irregular, their deoli- 
vities steep and barren, and the neighbouring passes and valleys 
have all the peculiarities that slate confers ; among them, the dell.of » 
Aberglaslyn, viewed from the bridge which unites Merionethshire 
to the county of Caernarvon, presents a grand and awful feature, 
The rocks are lofty, lonesome, and black; their sides exhibit ter-. 
rific and inaccessible precipices ; or, where the slopes are more 
gentle, they are covered with the sharp angular fragments, which 
time and ‘the elements have dislodged from above. | 

‘ Advancing northwards, the mountain-chain is broken-by-the 
lowlands sof Lancashire; but in Westmoreland: and Cumber- 
land slate again presents itself, plentifully accompanied by graue - 
wacke, which contributes to the enchanting scenery of the lakes. 
As black peaks and précipicrtisgen et with slippery and cutting 
fragments mark the mountains of common slate,..so have the grau- 
wacke rocks peculiarities by. which they are recognized, and which 
are no where more evident than in the rounded summits that im- 
bosom Derwent-water. . In their forms, tints, and outlines, there 
is something indescribably delightful, and they present that rare 
union of the sublime and beautiful of which no better idea can be 
formed, than that suggested by Mr. Burke’s comparison,’ &c. 

The primitive, transition, and secondary rocks, volcanic and 
alluvial soils, fossil-remains, metallic veins, &c., are shortly re- 
vaewed ; and some ingenious remarks are introduced, on the causes 
of waste and disintegration in the mineral kingdom, as well as on 
the powerful aid which the discoveries of Sir Humphrey Davy 
afford in the explanation of the formidable phenomena, of earth- 

uakes and volcanos. Mr. Brande is more solicitous to impress on 

e minds of his readers important facts and observations, than the 
reasonings of theorists; at the same tine that he manifests a liberal 
leaning to the speculations of Hutton and his disciples, His con- 
cluding paragraph is conceived s a fine vein of animating Piety | 
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¢ It.appears, then, that the terrestrial changes going on around 
us, both rapid and gradual, are subservient to the most bene- 
ficial effects, and that, by operations egperently destructive, na- 
ture renovates her powers: from the decay of animated beings 
we have elsewhere deduced similar conclusions, and in inanimate 
nature we now read the same great and exalted truths; we learn 
that the Author of nature has not given laws to the universe, which, 
like the institutions of men, carry in themselves the element» of their 
own destruction, but that His works are preserved in unchangeable 
perfection, and as it were in eternal youth. If there be any part 
of natural knowledge calculated to awaken in us the most profound 
sense of the excellence and perfection of Nature’s works, it is 
surely in the subjects that have now been before us. That person 
is little to be envied who, beholding the immensity of the universe, 
and marking the majestic simplicity by which its operations are 
conducted, does not feel awakened to a higher species of being, 
and admitted into nearer intercourse with the Author of Nature. 
In short, it is impossible to pursue knowledge without mingling 
with it the best sentiments of devotion, or to perceive the laws of 
Nature without at the same time discerning the hand of the Law- 

iver. Thus in every age and country, * the evidences of religion 
an advanced with the progress of true philosophy ; and science, 
while she raises a monument to herself, at the same time erects an 
altar to the Deity.” ’ 

To this interesting introduction to Geology is prefixed a coloured 
plate of the predominant strata of England, exhibiting their rele- 
tive super-positions. The text is handsomely and correctly nee 
and the spirit and form of the essay are well calculated to allure the 
uninitiated to a more detailed study of the topics to which it 


refers. Musr- 


LAW. 


Art. 22. A Digested Index to the Term Reports, analytically ar- 
‘ranged; containing all the Points of Law argued and determined 
in the Court of King’s Bench, from Michaelmas Term, 1785, 
‘to Easter Term, 1814, and in the Court ef Common Pleas from 
Easter Term, 1788, to Hilary Term, 1815; with Notes, Refer- 
ences, Tables of Titles and Statutes, and Names of Cases, By 
John Bayly Moore, of the Inner Temple, Special-Pleader. 

2 Vols. Royal8vo. pp. 754. and 337. Butterworth. 1816. ° 

‘ The merit of a compilation of this nature will depend not only 
on the fidelity with which the cases or authorities are collected and 
referred'to, but on the order or mode of arrangement adopted in 
the disposal of them; and chiefly with the latter view the present 
compilation has been edited.’ To the truth of the observation 
with which the author thus modestly introduces his work to public 
notice, we fully assent; and we-are happy, at the same time, in 
having it in our power to assure our readers that, while he had be- 


fore him so proper a view of ‘the object which he ought to endea- 


vour to fulfil, by the compilation of an analytical index like 
the present, he has actually accongplished his task in a manner 
which does great credit to his own judgment and laborious appli- 
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cation, and justly intitles him to the thanks of the profession for 
whose use his work is intended. In the execution of this design, 

he has very judiciously adopted a mode of arranging the different 
titles of his Digest, and their several subdivisions, less technical 

but more suited to modern practice than that of his predecessor 

Mr. Tomlins. The very useful placita of Mr. East, and the other 

more modern reporters, are, with few exceptions, copied verba- 

tim from their valuable pages ; and, where a case determines or 

strikingly illustrates two or more different points, it is subdivided, 

and arranged accordingly. The various Indexes are well designed, 
and accurately executed; so that, on the whole, we are not aware 

of any plan by which a reference to the.various important deci- 

sions, contained. in so large a body of legal authorities as the 

Term-Reports, can well be made more easy than it is rendered by 

means of this very useful compilation. 

If we were to suggest an improvement, it would be in the mode 
of double indexing cases which Mr. Moore has adopted, as to three 
classes, and three classes of them alone; namely, ‘ such as have 
been decided in more courts than one, in consequence of writs of 
error or appeal ; _ ejectment,cases ; 3dly, sessions and settle- 
ments cases, and in all 
In the first of these instances, the distinction: is necessary, and 
ought to be preserved: but in the other two we think that it is 
useless; as, in searching for an ejectment-case, the names of 
Doe, Roe, Goodtitle, or Goodright, the mere casual ejectors, can- 
not be of the least possible assistance in leading to that of the real 
plaintiff, which will more readily be found where alone, in an index 
constructed on the general principle of the one in question, it 
ought to be placed, z.e. in its regular alphabetical arrangement. 
Or, supposing a decision on some point in the crown-law to bethe 


object of search, as little would a lawyer be likely to find it by run- 


ning his eye over the thirty pages of index to these volumes headed 
Rex versus —— all the letters in the alphabet in regular snccession 
from A to Z: unless he be fortunate enough to reCollect the 
name of the defendant, which he would then as easily discover in its 
proper place. Perhaps, however, as it is generally known whether 
the case sought is or is not a crown-case, it would be somewhat 
more convenient, as well as more consistent with the usual mode 
of reference which it is desirable to keep uniform, still to class all 
the .cases of this description together, under the names of their 
nominal prosecutor: dispensing with the mere re-indexing of 
them under the names of the defendants, as an. useless repetition. 
The only real utility of double indexing is in cases between party 
and party; where, if the name of the plaintiff be forgotten, as in the 
course of practice it must often happen to be, the case may be 
found by looking in the alphabetical list for that of the defendant ; 
for which, in the system-of reference now in general use, we may 
hunt hour atter hour in vain. We. are aware that, by adopting 
this plan, the bulk of the volumes must be considerably in- 
creased ; but, on the other hand, we are persuaded that this incon- 
venience would: be amply com ted by the additional facility. of 

' ‘reference 








others where the King is the nominal party.’ . 
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reference which-it would afford: besides that, by expunging the-- 
useless repetitions just. pointed out, that: increase would, be ren«-: 
dered proportionally less. . We merely threw out:these hints for the. 
- auth@r’s consideration. in preparing a future edition of his work: 
forthe press; aduty which we hope he will ere long be called to » 
perform, mis ; shoe ’ 
a 1 TRAVELS. wo I: 
Art. 23. Letters from’ Scotland. ‘By an English ‘Commercial’ 
‘Traveller. Written ‘during a Journey to Scotland in the Sum: * 
mer of 1815. 12mo0. ‘pp. 230.: 6s. Boards.- Longman’ and ' 

Co. © 1817.° | , : 1 ‘ 

‘A journey to Scotland has certainly not the recommendation of © 
novelty; yet the writer of these Letters has contrived to give them * 
coisiderable ‘interest. He belongs to a mercantile establishment 
in’ London, and undertook the tour from accidental circum-' ' 
stances; ‘the regular traveller for the house being prevented by 
indisposition from making ‘his accustomed peregrination. We have 
thus in’ the tract before us the observations of a person of an edu’: 
cation considerably superior to the common run of travellers, and: 
capable of extracting useful conclusions from scenes which, to an’ 
ordinary mind, present nothing but the dry routine of mercantile 
business. The narrative begins at York, and contains a variety ' 
of particulars, which if not new are sufficiently lively and amusing, ° 
relative to Leeds, Wakefield, Huddersfield, Halifax, and Richmond. 
Proceeding thence by Durham and Newcastle, the traveller com- 
ments on the highly improved husbandry of Northumberland and 
Berwickshire: he then goes forwards to Edinburgh, and° gives 
a series’ of remarks which still possess in some measure the at- 
traction of novelty after all’ that has been published respecting the * 
Scotish metropolis: The following passage on the mode of doing ' 
business north of the Tweed is highly characteristic, and cannot~ 
fail to be entertaining to our readers. 

‘ It is not as'in England, where, when an article is offered for 
sale, it is iifimediately purchased, or at once rejected as being too: 
dear ; ‘but here, there is a long haggling, and cheapening of ever‘ 
article successively offered.’ -‘The relation of my transactions with’ 
one man Will serve to show you the general mode of doing busi- 
ness. I call and inform him who I am, and request him to fix 
a time for the transaction of our business ; he bids me call again, 
which I do several times, without doing any thing. He wishes to: 
be the last I do with, but al/ cannot be dast, and all have wished: 
to be so. After a few days I get him to proceed to business. 
He objects to the price of the articles I offer, and says he will 
not buy. I try to induce him, but do not offer to make any re-’ 
duction. Says he, ‘“ You are over dear, Sir, I can buy the same’ 
goods ten per cent. lower; if ye like to take off ten per cent. Tlf’ 
take some of these.” I tell him that a reduction of price is out 
of the question, and put my sample of the article aside ; but the 
Scotsman wants it. ‘* Well, Sir,’it isa ‘terrible price; but, “as I 
am out of it at ‘present, I’J! just take a little, til 1 can be supplied’ 
cheaper, but ye must take’ off fiv@™per cent.’”? “ Sir,” say - 
CP * wou 
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¢¢ would you not think me an unconscionable kftave, to ask-ten; or 
even five per cent. more thai I intend to take?” He laughs: at 
me; ‘ Hoot,‘hoot,' man! do ‘ye ay expect ‘to get what 'ye eH 
Gude lord !''an I was’ ay to get what lask I would soon be righ.» 
Come, come; I'll give ye within twa an’ a half of your ain: 
and gude faith, man! ye’ll be well paid.” I tell him that I never 
make any deduction from the price I first demand, and that an 
adherence to the rule’saves much trouble to both parties, ‘‘ Well, 
well,’ says he, “‘ since you must have it all your own way, I must: 
e’en take the article, but really I think you are over .keen,’’ So 
much for buying and selling: then comes the settlement. of the 
account. . ‘* How much discount do ye take off, Sir?” , “ Dis- 
count! why, Sir, you cannot expect discount after the account. 
has stood a twelvemonth.”’ ‘Indeed, but I do expect discoont, 
pay. siller without discoont! na, na, Sir, that’s no the way here, 
we never pay money without discoont, ye must deduct five per 
cent.” I tell him that I will take off no discount at all,,, ‘‘ Weel, 
Sir, I’ll gie you no money at all.” Rather than go without a 
settlement, I at last agree to take off two and a half per cent, 
from the amount, which is accordingly deducted. ‘I have ten 
shillings down against you for short measure, and fifteen shillings 
for damages.” .‘‘ Indeed! these are heavy deductions, but if you 
say that. you shall lose to that amount, I suppose I must allow 
it.” ** Oh: aye, it’s all right.. Then, Sir, here’s eight and four 
pence for packsheet, and thirteen shillings for carriage and post- 
age.” These last items astonish me. ‘* What, Sir,” say I, 
‘“¢ are we.to pay all the charges on your business?” But I find 


» Stamp ?” 
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ye bill on London at forty-five days.” ‘‘ So, Sir, after allowin 
twelvemonth’s credit, and two and a half per cent, discount, an 
exorbitant charges, which you have no claim on us to pay, I must 
be content with a bill for which we are not in cash for four months 
and a half. Well, well!’ ‘ And now, Sir,” says he, ‘if you 
are going to your inn I'll gang with ye and take a glass, of 


. ” 9 


wine. 3 

From Edinburgh, the writer proceeds to Glasgow,.and makes,a 
number of observations both on that city and. the neighbeuging 
part of Scotland ; for his sutyey extended southwards. in te 
| Se ion 
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rection of Lanark, and northwards in that of the romantic scenery of 
Argyleshire. His remarks discover some cleverness, and a spirit of 
‘ observation throughout : but we cannot help adding that they are 
on the whole too unfavourable to our fellow-subjects in the north, 
whom on this occasion he saw for the first time, and with. all the 
disadvantages of a new and uncouth appearance. This turn for 
animadversion is more particularly exemplified in the case of 
Glasgow. The author's chief error is a tendency to hasty asser- 
tion, and an unacquaintance with trade as far as general principles 
are concerned. His style, though occasionally incorrect, has cer- 
tainly more finish than we should expect from a mercantile pen ; 
yet we are not inclined to consider him as assisted by any literary 
friend. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 24. The State-Lottery, a Dream, by Samuel Roberts. Also 
Thoughts on Wheels, a Poem, by James Montgomery, Author 
of the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c. 8vo. pp.150. 6s. 6d. 
Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

The shafts of satire are here rather tamely directed against the 
general follies of the day, and more particularly against the pro- 
ceedings of the honourable assembly at St, Stephen’s. The en- 
couragement which is annually given by the legislature to public 

ambling, in that greatest of all political paradoxes, ‘ a State 

ottery,’ merits all the severity which language can inflict, or 
ridicule display: indeed, the excessive absurdity of a public enact- 
ment of that which the law expressly forbids is too palpable to 
pass unnoticed and uncondemned: but we could have wished 
that the edge of the weapon had in this instance been more keen, 
for in it8 presefi#@btuse state we fear that it is not likely to do 
much execution.» = 


Art. 2 5. Eig “a of the City of Aoste. A Narrative. Trans- 
lated fromthe Brench by Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. pp. 53. 


2% 6di* Cowie and Co. 1817. 
A mat states that this little tale has been warmly admired 









by so Stinguished literati in Paris. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther it meet with the same success in London :—not that it is 
without merit ; for it is artless, and even interesting; the style is 
-pleasing, the subject is affecting, and the sentiments are just : — 
but the sorrows of a loathsome disease can never be a favourite 
topic; they excite our pity, but do not command our sympathy ; 
we relieve the sufferer, but we avoid him; we exert ourselves to 
mitigate the evils of his situation, but we tire in listening to the recital 
of them. This is often the case in real life: but the disrelish may 
become disgust when a tale of fiction is formed of such materials. 
The natural inference will be that the reflections and the incidents 
might have been more profitably employed ona better foundation; 
and no necessity will appear for making those infirmities prominent 
which require habit and personal affection, combined with humanity 
and pity, to render them even approachable. We, however, state 
@se as the probable feelings of general readers rather than as our 
Z) We have not seen the French original, but the copy 


looks like. 
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SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 26. The Power of Truth: preached before the Unitarian 
Society for promoting Christian Knowlege, at gesvex-eigeet 
Chapel, April 13.1815. By Robert Aspland, Hackney.  8vo. 
1s. 6d. Hunter. 

The celebrity of Mr. Aspland, as a preacher, we certainly do 
not consider as in any degree endangered by the publication of 
this able and interesting sermon. The extended view that he 
takes of the moral and intellectual progress, which, under the in- 
fluence of Christianity and “ the power of truth,” the world has 
for many ages continued to make, is as true and correct as it 
is consolatory and gratifying. That a divine revelation, and one 
to which Omnipotence vouchsafes its assistance, must at length 
infallibly prevail over every obstacle which the prejudices, the ig- 
norance, or the wickedness of men will oppose, who can deny ? 
and that it is the object of such a revelation to unite all mankind 
in the profession of truth and the practice of righteousness, who 
but the infidel can doubt? If, then, this avowed design has al- 
ready (which is a matter not of theoretical speculation,:but of 
historical record,) made great and perceptible progress towards its 
accomplishment, it is a fair inference to ares that it will pro- 
ceed farther and farther in the course which it has hitherto run, 
and that the same cause will continue to produce the same effect. 
Hence, consequently, the preacher takes = the main argument 
of his eloquent discourse, that “ truth is mighty and will prevail ;?? 
and he enforces it in an able and argumentative manner, as a mo- 
tive to unceasing exertions in the great cause of prometing the 
knowlege of Christianity, as an encouragement under difficulties, 
and as a consolation in disappointment. * » 
Art. 27. The Duty and Manner of deciding thiesm 

Religious Controversies. Preached at the Uni 










2 

ial 

shapel, ing 
Carruber’s Close, Edinburgh, &c. By M.A. ™© 
1zmo. Printed at Glasgow. 
In this sensible discourse, it seems to be the of the 
author not so much to vindicate unitarianism as t6 @efend the 
propriety of religious toleration, and to establish a fixed method 
of arriving at the truth in the most important religious coen- 
troversies. The two principal questions in the ample field of 
polemical theology are stated to be, first, ‘‘ Whether Christianity 
be a Revelation from God?’ and secondly, ‘‘ Whether there be 
at the head of the universe three co-equal and co-eternal persons, 


_ the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; or whether the first of 


these, the Father, be the only true God, the sole Creator, and the 
perpetual preserver of all things?” On questions of so serious g 
nature, the reflecting Christian is directed by the author to, ex 


ercise the powers of his understanding, unbiassed by the argu- ¥ cy 


ments of deistical philosophers, or by the objections of those who 
contend only for religious practice, and not for religious truth. 
The study of the Holy Scriptures is very properly enfo as 
the means by which the mind of the inquirer is to be d for 
wang 
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receiving and adhering to the truth; while patience, candour, and 
rseverance; are recommended to attend and guide his steps 
through the whole progress of his sacred meditations, —_. ‘ 


‘Art, 28. Delivered in St. Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, Nov. tg- 
1817, the Day of the Funeral of H.R. H.., wa tie Charlotte 

, Augusta.of Wales. By the Rev, William Taylor, jan. D:D. 
Minister of St. Enoch’s Parish. 8yo.. 1s. 6d. Longman and 
ne ; nye 

“© Son of Man, behold I take away from thee the desire of thine 
es, with a stroke,’’ (Ezek, xxiv.16.), From these words, Dr, 
aylor illustrates the power and unfathomable dispensations of 
God, and the necessity of man’s preparation for, his will and obe- 
dience to it: taking, as we might suppose, the remarkable instance 
which called forth the discourse as an equally lamentable and for- 
cible inculcation of this lesson. ‘The sermon is pious and pathetic; 
and, in specifying the relatives of the deceased Princess who must 
so deeply mourn her loss, Dr. 'T. mentions, ‘‘ though last not least,” 
the case of our afflicted sovereign, with. some peculiarity of 


manner : 

: Can we close without casting a melancholy look on our aged 
and venerable sovereign? No, we cannot forget him, rendered 
sacred, as it were, by his deep misfortune. Yes, my brethren, our 
love hovers round the confined and mournful abode of him, whose 
range was once a great ‘kingdom: we look back on what he was, 
and what he did; and our regret and our sighs attend him, as if 
he were dead. .In an ideal world of his own, he ‘is far removed 
from the knowledge of this general calamity.: ‘As the songs of 
triumph and victory, and of his kingdom’s glory, that lately rose 
loud to heaven, could not reach him, so, as a balance, mercifully 








iven, he pere % oe now the public woe; he hears not, under- 
+e whi, n his bright days, would. have wrung his soul 
. all 


the bitt#rest¥anguish — for he was benevolence itself. May 
angel@guictthe Slumbers of the amiable monarch! If his illusions 
continlie; may they be pleasing... Where truth is rudely chased 
away, cen and delicious error feed the soul; like a de- 
lightful/@ream, that cheats the tediousness of the. night, and 
makes pain and wretchedness to be forgotten !’ 
The character so universally assigned to the Princess, and 
several anecdotes of her which have been current, are adopted 
and combined in this funereal éloge. . 







Art. 29. Preached at the Meeting-House in Monkwell Street, oth 

, Noy.1817, being the first Sunday after the lamented Death of 

. the Princess. Charlotte Augusta, By James Lindsay, D.D. 
8vo. 1s. Hunter. , 

This sermon being delivered before it was known that the. day 

ofthe Princess’s interment would be generally observed in the 

»-churches.and chapels of the kingdom, Dr.Lindsay did not preach 

_again.on that occasion, and had no thoughts of publishing his for- 

discourse until it was suggested to him that, its appearance 

wipecessary to prevent the imputation of neglect. He unites en 
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the prevailing respect and Fegret for the illustrieus deceased, but 
_ dwells not so much’as some other preachers have doneson this sub- 
ject: his diseourse being principally a strong and reflective ims 
provement of the words of his text, Psalm xxxix. 5.5 ‘ Veril every 
‘man at his best state is altogether vanity ;” ‘a truth whi takes this 
‘opportunity of more forcibly impressing on “the princes and 
rulers of the earth,” that they may exercise their pewer for the 
good of mankind, and thus nobly prepare themselves for the awful 
change and awful account to which they must submit in common 
with the meanest of their fellow-mortals, Dr. L. calls his sermon 
a mere hasty effusion, but, for the purpose intended by it, we think 
that it is well conceived, and energetically conveyed in the lan- 
guage of the strict Christian moralist. 


Art. 30. T'wo Sermons addressed to the Parishioners of Bishop- 
Wearmouth ; the First preached in the Parish Church, 16th Nov. ; 
the Second. designed to have been preached on the Nineteenth, 
‘the Day appointed for the Funeral of H.R. H. the Princess 
Charlotte... By Robert Gray, D.D. Rector of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. -Rivingtons. _ {ahs Shed 
The- death of a venerable and revered mother preventéd Dr. 

Gray from delivering the second of these sermons, but he has now 

committed,them both to the press, in the hope of thus extending 

their utility... In the first, of which the text is Jeremiah, iv.,10,, 

the Doctor commences by referring to.the prophecies of old, and * 

the denunciations of the displeasure of the Almighty; whence he 

advances to consider the marked events of our. days as particular 
indications of the will of God. He says that we have been 
admonished by ‘ a succession of warnings,’ which we have dis- 
regarded; and that ‘ the Almighty, if we may presume to judge, 
was: provoked to augment our difficulties: he withheld his accus- 


4 


tomed bounty, and the earth yielded only a scanty and i 
produce.’ The preacher had before observed, that. ¢ disc t 


and clamour broke forth’ at the conclusion of the war,.on ac- 
count of the evils which it had produced; and now, he .adds, 
instead of humbling ourselves, turbulence and discontent, resumed 

their operations, and sedition and blasphemy were employed to 
stimulate the disaffected ‘ against the constituted saaeios of 

the state.’ Contemplating all these sins.and evils, Dr, Gray asks, 
‘ * Can we be sangrierd that God should visit for these things, — §0 

that “‘when we looked for peace, the sword hath reached unto the 
soul?” — After having thus, rather adventurously, interpreted the ) 
decrees of the Deity, the author concludes by exhortations to “i 
piety and resignation; ‘as well as ‘loyalty to the sovereign, 
founded on a just reverence for the powers of government 
ordained by the Almighty.’ 

In the second sermon, Dr. G. does not continue to animady 
in this strain on the dispensations of God, as more forcibl 
_ evinced in the removal of our lamented Princess, but rather t 

the event on those usual grounds which every stroke of death 


would indicate, and with an obvious application of the ane. 
ing 
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his text, Psalm xc. 11, 12., so well known as a part of 
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ing burial-service. At-the commencement of the sermon, Dr. G. 
refers to the account in the ‘book of Numbers, that God was 
induced by the intreaty of Moses to moderate his wrath against 
the pe whom on that occasion he would probably have 
otherwisé @estroyed : adding, ‘ moreover it has been supposed, 
though perhaps without sufficient authority, that it was on this oc- 
casion that God shortened the general average of human life, 
reducing it to seventy or eighty years.’ If the Doctor be con- 
scious that this supposition does not stand on good authority, why 
did he countenance it even by this introduction of it? 








-*“CoRRESPONDENCE. 


The writer of a letter from Yorkshire may call himself ‘ an 
old Reader of the M. R.,’ but he can have read it to little effect 
if he thought that its authors would lend themselves to such 
purposes as those which he has. in view, or could be deceived by 
the fimsy veil which he has thrown over them. 





Our real old and respected Correspondent F.G. will find in 
our last Appendix, published with the Number for January, an 
account of the work which he is anxious to see reviewed: How 
happened ‘it that this wee oe om was not delivered to him in 
course, or has yet escaped his perusal? © 





Y. Z. would have been gratified in this Number with a report 
of the new novel called Rob Roy, by the author .of Waverley, &c., 
had not a personal accident occurred to one of our collaborateurs. 
He may, however, expect it in the Review for the next month. 





We shall attend to the request of our ‘ Friend, who dates from 
Stockton. © | : 





*,* In our last Number, p. 4. 1. 6., for ¢ Murray,’ r. Maxwell. | 


—P.78. 1. 9. for ‘ his,’ r. the tenant’s ; and in the next line for 
‘ the tenant's,’ r. his. | 





cp The Generar InpeEx to Eighty-one Volumes of the New 
Series is proceeding at the press, and is intended for publication in 
the course of the approaching summer. : 
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